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SELECTED POETRY. 


TOA CHILD OF SIX YEARS OLD, AFTER 


BY LE.GH HUNT. 


SICKNESS.. 





Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little. patient Loy; 

And haliny rest about thee 
Smooths of the day's annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
Tiat ( had less to praise. 


i |. Sa e 


Thy sidelong pillowed meckness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid. 
The heart, in painand weakness, 
Of fancied fauits afraid; 
The littie trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these xre things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will notthink of nov; 
An: calmly, mids my dear ones, 
Ilave wasted with dry brow; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot hear thy gentieness,-— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah, first-'orn of thy mother, 

















the wonderful transition which is effected by the magical 


And yet how coldly does the accustomed eye look upon 


power of this most beautiful of seasons! 

We behold the tall trees which have been for months 
dark, sapless and unlovely, gradually put forth their buds, 
those buds burst with the cichness of their own treasures, 
and expand in leaves and blossoms; we see the seed 
sown by the husbandman, and we think not in wonders 
of the miracle, when we trace the tender green of the 
young plants which have sprung from that slight seed; 
we only excliim im astonishment and vexation should an 
occasion arrive wherein it fiils. Beautiful spring! first- 
born of nature! on whom she lavished her most lovely 
gilts; like the heart’s earliest dream, décking every thing 
on earth ina new brilliant garb; making the eye beam 
and the spirit swell by the potency of tay gentle spell!! 
Summer may boast its warm skies, and its thousand 
blossoms; autumn may be rich in fruits and grains; but 
from thee came the first fair promise of all these; from 
thee came the first blue heaven, the first bright flowers, 
and the germ of the golden harvest!” 





QUIZZING. 

There is, perhaps, no decided species of vulgarity so 
universally tolerated, by all classes of society, as the de- 
basing habit of ‘quizzing,’’ or one which more effectually 
lowers the tone of every circle into which it is admitted. 
Quizzing, treated as tie ingenious Mrs. Opie has treated 
another vice common in the world, might be classed un- 
der twenty different heads; but we do not intend to tres- 
pass on the patience of our readers, by so elongated a de- 
finition of tuis debasing propensity. 

An erroneous idea has grown in some minds, that a 
quizzer must necessarily be a wit—it is as fallacious an 
opinion as that whiclr supposes the writer of an epitaph 
to be of necessity a-pvet; wit is a pure and ethereal 
sparkle o- the mind—it requires no shade of mind to con- 
stitute a quizzer; nor can such a one always lay claim 
even to the forbidding, unlovely talent of satire; for to 
be reilly satirical, there must bea tinge of talent—prosti- 
tuted, it is true, but talent, however degraded, will still 
assert itself, although it may have lost the respectability 
which made it estimable. 

Who ever harkened to- the underbred utterer of this 
third-rate species of ‘good things,” the flippant retailer 
of mingled vulgarity and grossness, without shrinking in 
spirit from the breath of malignancy and cunning? for 
never was there a decided quizzer who had not a hidden 
motive; and yet, perhaps, despite the utter vulgarity, the 
grossness, and the disgust of this pointing practice, there 
is decidedly nothing on earth which bears away at one 
‘fell swoop,” more victims, and those even the well in- 
formed, and the better dispositioned. Where is the man, 
however endowed with gvod sense, who may not be 
wiled in some degree from his purpose by these professors 
of a black art! although he would shrink from making the 
acknowledgment, even to himself: and yet, Jet him ask 
his own heart, if, at the very moment, while he dispised 
the speaker, he did not, nevertheless, shun the object of 
his (or her) milevolence, though he felt as he did so that 
“the tongue of the evil-hevarted is no slander,”—and, if 
he play not the traitor with his own conscience, he will 
admit the fact. ‘This species of false shame, this tempo- 
rary dereliction at once from good breeding and good 
sense, is the triumph of the quizzer. 

Still greater is the power of a member of this debas- 
ing sect, when perverted pleasantry and aptitude, border- 
ing at tines on that slip-shod and uncertain wit which 
too often passes current in the world for something bet- 
ter, lend a charm, a dangerous charm to malevolence; 
manner, that sucial coin, which is so frequently a coun- 
terfeit with the mere surface of the fine breeding which 
itapes, blinds us to the mischief over which it throws its 















spell; and we shrink not from the rose, though we know 
that the spider extracts a deadly poison from its blossom. 
In this age of false refinement, how many are there who 
would more readily pardon a dereliction from principle 
than a deviation from politeness;—who would rather to- 
lerate vice than awkwardness? An underored bow may 
do a man more injury with his mistress than an absolute 
failure in propriety; and an act of ill arranged condescen- 
sion may ruin < woman with her lover, when absolute 
levity would have passed by unheeded,—if the quizzer be 
































































out the dark shades of the picture, and to spread the man- 
tle of ridicule over the perception of good sense. 

The quizzer is the paria of society; even the caste of 
the satirist is polluted by a collision with this outcast 
from the Bramah of good breeding—this dweller in the 
deserts of malevolence and ignorance.. He is the scourge 
of social communion—the ministering imp of bitterness 
—the contempt of good men, and the world’s scorn; the 
professor of a vice which, born of flippancy and self-con- 
ceit, is nursed by malice, and 1 the fitting concomitant of 
low birth, low breeding, and low ideas.” 





A SCENE. 

“Agnes, when I married your grandfather, Horace 8y- 
den‘iam, he was one of the first merchants in the city of 
London. We commenced life with high hopes, devoted 
hearts, anda splendid income. There was not a cloud on 
our worldly heroism, not a dread of evil to darken our spi- 
rits. My husband was a man of prepossessing manners, 
handsome exterior and high breeding: for myself, I shall 
only say, that he saw and loved me before he knew that I 
could add any thing to his princely fortune; and that doubt-~ 
less he loved me not the Jess that I brought a large in- 
crease to our worldly means. 

Not a wish to which, in the recklessness and buoyancy 
of my heart, I gave utterance, but was granted almost as 
soon as it was formed: I could not imagine wretchedness, 
for I had never seen it, and as for poverty, though I often 
read, and sometimes heard of it, I never learned to com- 
prehend, in those unreflecting and heedless years of pro- 
fusion and excess, its real nature and its possible extent; 
like the Irench princess, who wondered how the people 
could be fools enough to die of famine, and declared that 
she herself would live upon bread and vegetables. rather 
than do so; if 1 ever thought for five consecutive minutes 
on the eubject, it was to feel astonishment that they did 
not make better arrangements than to be in want of mo- : 
ney; and if the case came within iy own power, to send 
them whatever sum I chanced to have about me, with a 
cold counsel to be more judicious in future. Agnes, my 
child, should it ever be in your power, and (for the ways 
of Providence are inscrutable) who shall venture to say 
that such shall never be! should it ever be in your power 
to stretch out a helping hand to the famishing and the’ 
needy, in that hour reinember that the mere casting from 
you of that which you do not miss, and of which you 
know not the value, does not constitute charity; and that 
there are times when a soft word and a kind smile give 
more comfort to the soul, than lavished gold can purchase 
tor the body, 

In my youth, I was ignorant of this; you, I feel and 
know, have long been aware that kindness, even where 
there is nothing more tangible to bestow, can call forth 
the blessings of the afflicted. May they be answered on 
your head, my fair girl; for no word, eave in gentleness, 
has ever yet issued from your lips! But I digress, J 
cling like a frightened child to all which may delay the 
punishment that my own faults have entailed onme. F 
became a mother; [ shall pass lightly over the rapture 
with which I placed my infant Horace in the arms of hie 
father; 1 cannot bear ‘the retrospect; for in a few short 
months I had no longer a son—” ‘The old lady paused 
for a moment, and then continued dejectedly—*Then, 
Agnes, in that trial, ] felt for the first time that there were 
sorrows froin which gold could not purchase exemption; 
that there was anguish which laughed luxury to scorn, 
and banqueted with pomp; it was a bitter lesson, and one 
which I did not forget. I had never seen death before, 
cold, uncompromising, relentless death: in vain k scream> 
ed to my boy in my unrighteous pride of lieart, in my im- 
pious unbendingness of spirit; he answered me no more; 
{ pressed his cold lips, and clasped his nerveless hands, 
but he returned not ury caress; the grave had claimed my 
boy, my only one; and it was lung ere I bent humbly to. 
the dispensation of that Mighty Power which had recal- “aie bes 
Jed him to itself. Again and agiin was I a parent; and % ia 

4 


of 


yet, in the tenth year of my wedded life, I was still childs 
less. But I had learned to bow to the stroke, if not with. * 

out deep and painful sifiering, at least without wild and bg ot 3) ii 
unholy violence; and ifeaven, satisfied with my submie- “Wh ‘ 
sion, at length spared to me, in its mercy, a cherub girl: % 

little dreamed I, wien she nestled on my. heart, and my 4 - % 
arms were folded about her, that I should. myself be heramen. 


















sh When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too; 
My light, where e’er Igo, 
My bird, when prison-hound, 
My hand in hand companion—no, 
ye My prayers shall hold thee round 
te To say “He has departed”"— 
= “His voice”---his face”—is gone 
at To feel impatient hearted, 
i= Yet fee! we must bear on; 
* Ah, I could not endure ; 
ip To whisper of such wo, ° 
we 5 Uniess | felt this steep ensure 
kis) That it will not beso. 
te Yes, still he’s fixed and sleeping? 
as This silence too the while— 
ly It’s very hush andcreeping 
12 Seem whispering usa smile: 
“ Somé thing divine and dim 
“ Seems going by one’s ear, 
oh Like parting wings of Chernbim, 
to Who say, “We've finished here.” 
‘is — 
: EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 
of = — — -—- —-— 
le “SPECULATION, A NOVEL.” 
r- ae 
A new work, with this title, his appeared in New- 
York from the press of Harper and Brothers. It isa re- 
iy print of a new novel, by Miss Pardoe, an English lady of 
a fine literary abilities, and author of “Sketches of Portu- 
b- gal,” a number of extracts from which were given in the 
at Mirror a few months since. The anuexed passages from 
ly “Speculution,” will be found interesting. 
ns mnie 
oy SPRING. 
” “How beautiful is spring! with its buds and blooms, 
- and perfumes, covering the earth with a robe of glory:! 
ch gay with the voice of birds, the hum of insects, and the; 
- laughter of the young spirit revelling in its enjoyments: 
le How profusely doth it send forth its ten thousand mnexsen-; 
a gers to herald the approwch of summer. Nature, so Jate-| 
ly paralyzed by the chill of winter, rouses herself from! 
her lethargy; and the blue sky gleams above a scene of| 
D. renovated light and besuty. The grasp of man is upon! 
= the spade and the scythe; labor and gaiety go hand in 
a band; the promise of new harvests is bright upon the earth. | 


at hand to comment on the one and the other, to throw 








destroyer!” ’ 
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There was the — of a moment; and then Mre.|led her to my heart, and held her there forever; 1 could ||teal and loon, in possescion of their favurite seclusions, 


have welcomed poverty and sorrow for her sake, and) 
wards her, and after a struggle, resumed her narrative. ||thought every suifering light, so long as she — epee 
“She brightened in beauty as she grew in years: we lov-|jthe pang—what could | not have done for her, had s "| 
ed her witha surpassing love; and she was aifectiouate |: become mine!—But she did not—she never loved ine. | 
as she was beautiful. ‘Yo a manner gentle and suvdued, || was long in believing this: 1 tuought not of such : pos- 
she joined talents and aptitute beyond our most sanguine |/sibility—burried on by my own ieadiong passion, 1 51w 

; } io F | > ‘ . —¢ oones Ie lrygew > . 
hopes. When she had reached her twelfth year, the axe only in the gentle and pitying kindness of her manner, the) 
was laid to the root of our prosperity: a wide and weigh-||proof of reciprocal auectiou—nay, madman as 1 Ww om 
ty speculation, in which my husvand had engiged, utter- jjthough 1 marked hier eye giisten, and the crimson gg | 
ly failed. We sank under the blow for a time, but at|)mount to her brow at anotuer voiwe and another step, 


| 
length we awoke from our lethargy of suyrow, and looked j|heeded not the warning: in my mfituation, } would not; 


Sydenham put her lips % the water which Agnes held to 





steadily on the evil which had overtaken us. We were ||be convinced; and I jived on for months in a paradise of, 


A o | , NJ a ° 4 , . ,* ; 
stunned, but not smitten: we had yet enough for comfort, my own ere ition—an den of imagination, which was to 


—we had yet our child—and we telt that we owed it to jbe withered by a bre ith. 


herto make new efforts to win back fortune to her thresh. || ‘The bolt feil at last: fortune had been propitious to my) 


ED 


|Inuumeravle shetis (a species of sinall helix,) were dri. 
iven up tu the head of theielind. Uther parts of tae lake 


| yield small species of tue unio, which were found strew. 


jing the bed of the outlet. And it may here be remarked 
|tiat this shell exists, in the lirgest and heaviest species 
|heretufore known, in tue lower parts of this stream—the 
Mississippi having its origin here. 

‘he outlet of ttasc. lake, is perhaps ten to twelve feet 
broad, with an apparent de;th of twelve to eiguteen jn. 
cnes. ‘The discharge of water appears to be Copious, 
compared to its inlet. Springs may, however, produce 
accessions Which are not visivie, and this is probable, 
voth irom the geolegical chiracter of the country, and the 
transparency and cuvlness of tue water. 

‘the heigat of this lake, avove tue sea, is an object of 


: oi . . . “” " enw wore iG j res hie i he abse » a 
old. We did strive Agnes; by night we devised, and ||wisher; a distant relative, in dying, had bequ vathed to || geograpurcil interest, which, in the absence of actual 


by day we acted, but Sydenham wasted beneatia the trial ime in the eyes of the world, in oiiering a home to the || survey, it may subserve tiie purposes of useiul inquiry, to 


Too scon I saw that he bad lost the searchingness of in- 


idol of my existence: before I possessed the gold, I iad |}estimate. brom notes taken on tiie ascent, it cannot be 


. ' se F > } 2 F; ix “pt oa ne ‘ . 
tellect, and the steadiness of purpose, which im him had |'scarcely reflected on its want; but now the consciousness | short of one hundred and sixty feet avove Cass lake, 


been peculiarly marked; he talked, at times, almost inco- jor its value e@une upon me like a bright vision—it migut 
herently, and echid me for what he called my parsimo-|/ win for me the favor of her parents--it might, it miust— 
pious tendency; and at others he wept like a child, and}ifor what parent could be msensible’ to the benelit of hits 
told me that he had a presentiment of ruin and disgrace.| child! TF knew that individually | was hot displeasing to 

In vain FE reasoned with him during these pavoxyems of |jtheim, but Thad hitherto been comparatively rule 
depression; in vain J insisted that tue idexvof ruin was an however, I was poor no longer; wnd with a flushed brow 
idle phantom of his own overcharged brain, and thit dis- land a fevered pulse, | iurried to tell the tale of my pros- 
grace was impossible to aman of his organization and|! perity to Milena. Then, and only then, Sinithson, the 
principles: the feeling sat like an incudas on hits spirit, |) vitter, the maddening truta broke upon me; she he urd me 
and he withered beneath its influence. At length the ecimly, kindly, it is true, but with the cold smile which 
bolt fell: one day he complained of weariness, and threw | told tant no s ‘i-vratulition was at her heart--she even 


himself’ on a seta; FE caused the room to be darkened, and |\extended her hand to meas she murmured out a few words | 


laid a light covering over his face: and with Eilen be-|/of congratulation; Telisped it in mine, but J did not re- 
side me, I seated myself at the fir corner of the apart-|,trin it for a second—it rested cold and nerveless as mar- 
ment; we sat there long and silently, and then, with|)ble in tie fevered pain on which it liy—-and yet, idiot 
hearts lightened by the refreshing promire of his quict |! ‘hut P was! even taus J would not be couvinced—and fall- 
sleep we conversed gently im whispers, lest we should |jing at her feet, | poured out the frantic tale of my pas- 
awaken him. ‘Agnes,’ continued the old lady, in an ays |) siouute atiection. pk, 

rupt and startling tone, ‘we might have shouted in his ear!] ‘Pho start of wonder--the blush of regretful timidity— 
the words we had to utter, we migit have shmeked out |! the large tear which swelled in her mild eye as she lis- 


our hopes and our fears aloud, and we could not have bro-|!tened, convinced me that my ill-“ated attachment had 








ken his rest—he slept the sleep from whieh none awaken |) beca uasuspected as wellasuucetucned, Tn vain I plead- 
in this world—the slumber which is dreamless—he was} 

dead!” lay existence hung upon tue deeision of that hour—though 

|| she bore with my impetuosity patiently and compassion- 

ARGTRES. ately, E could work no alterttion in her resolye—she fore; 


“I know not why I haveso long delayed my story,” was jexve a thousand wld reproaches and compliints, for she 
the reply of Mr. borckendon, as a devp shade of sadness |i pejt that tiey were unmerited, and that even as I uttered 
settled on his brow; * yet there are sorrows which are al-!/thom, my uweart negitived tue violence of my lips. She 
most renewed by description; and J believe it is from a) spoke to me kindly and soothingly; but 1 could not listen; 
species of moral cowardice that P sarimk trou tye task— liny briin burned, and any temples throbbed alinost to 
it were diflicult to decide what feeling prompted me toll bursting; at length her pity for my emotion overcame 
volunteer the recital; for you are young, tov young per-lithe delieite reluctance of her nature--she thought that 


haps, Smith.on, to be the depositery of an old man’s se-|! sho could sin w me the utter hopelessness of my suit by | 


eret: yet T believe you to be only young in years: the '¢ mfiding tome the hidden secret of her soul, and that 
mind, the leat, are independent of tune--and FT feel alithe conviction would calin me at once--she did it, gene- 
ynorbid desire to retrace to you the few eventiul years of | vapite ly and nowly did its though in the eifort the blood rush- 
my life—1 might have found a score of listeners whom the lied painiuily over her beow and boson, and her voice fal- 
world would consider far more titted to share my conii-))torced in her utterance—how had she mistaken me! how 
dence, but I] know no other ear into which FP would pour)! iid she over-rated tue magaanimity of my spirit! She 
the tale of my secret grief. It is an old story, Smitison,|!told ie taat she loved anotuer—-this was the secret 
eo old, that you will, it may be, consider it se uree wort || which was to te:ch my fevered pulse to be still, and the 
the telling; but, lke the wound of the warrior from)) warm blood to course more calmly through the recess 
whence the fragment of clothing has never been with-|)of ypy heart! She nuned him too--and I rushed froin 
drawn, though the hurt be of remote standing, the evil!) hor presence With tue brand of wretchedness upon my 
is yet unremitted; still draiming slowly, but surely, the || prow.” 
life-current which must fail at length. 

I was not always the person of habit and selishness : 
whom you now know me, with a smile for my own gr His | SOURCE OF THE MESSISSIPPI. 
fications, and a sneer for the world’s follies: tigi spirited,!! The description which follows is copied from School- 
sensitive, and entiusiastic, } was the creature of jecling leraf?s Nurvative, the new voluine of travels in the North 
—the very being whose lesson of endurance and disap {I West, just pudlished by the Harpers. Itasca Lake is 
pointment was likely to be the most bitter and the tiost |) the head water of the Mississippi civer, a fact of impori- 





lasting. Need I tell you, that such as § have described | ance to geozriphical science first determined by the ex-| 


myself, J was yet young when I discovered that all my | eytions and entesprise of this expedition, fitted out under 
enthusiasin, all my energies, might be concentrated on ji tae direction of the present Secret ury of War. ‘The des- 
one object; and that | loved with a devotedness, a pase | crition agrecuble, and will be read with interest.— 
| 
ji 





sion at Which worldlings would seoil, for they could never}! Bust, imerican. 


comprehend its intensity. But thus it was, Siatieon, Ktisca Lake, Lae la Biche of the French, is in every 
every thing bright and beautiiul reminded me of her—|!respect a borutital sleet of water, seven or eight miles 


every thing repulsive but showed me how dear an oceupa-|iin extent, lying among hits of diluvial formation, sur- 
tion it would be to reinove such objects from her path of jin 
life—her idea was blended, as it were, with my he ert’s 
current. 1 had no hope, no aim, with whieh her image pnimediate saeres. Its greatest length is from south 
avas not connect s¢—no enjoyment save incoutributing toloist to north we st, with a southern projongation, or bay, 
her happiness. She wes veautiful, very boautivule-wital! which reevives a brook. ‘The waters are transparent and 
that mild, placid loveliness, of all othprs the most caleu-| t, and reilect a toliage produced by the elin, lynn, 
lated to engage the aliccticns of a nature like my owna=!! nn tiple and cherry, together with other species more a- 
large dark. soul-epeaking cyes—it is strange, but none | baundant in northern latitudes. ‘Nhe jake itself is of irre- 
ever reminded u.¢ of them as yours do—at tis very mos) euiir form, whieh will be Lest illustrated by the accom- 
ment, shaded by sad panving sketch: It has a siigular islind, upon which we 


ted wet pies, waich fringe the distant horizon, 








ness, they scem indeed her own, save 


woman’s s! ir t alone can Jend to them. lival aud embarkation. We found here, the forest trees 


ane croeable contrast with the greener foliage of 


that they want tiat subduing softness which the pucity ol'|!}iides!, after an hour’s paddling from the spot of our arri- 





| Adding tue ertimate of 1550 tect, suomitted in 1520, as 
| tue elevation of that luke, the Mississippi may be consid. 
|jered to originate at an altitude of i490, siy L5uu feet 
| above the Atlantic. Its lengta, assuming former data as 
jthe basis. and computing it, Lurouga the ftascan, or west 
| fork, may be yJaced at +160 miles; one hundred and eigh- 
pa vf Wiich, comprise an estimate of its length 
| 


| 
| 
} 


avove Cass lake. Its generil course, in ascending, avove 
the latter point. is norta of west, as far as Lac i'ravers, 
‘then south to its primary fork, Which 1s continued, fol- 
lowing up the east fork to Rubvbakunna like, and for some 
| distance jurther. Tt then varies a short distance, north 
jjand north west, then south west and souta, and snaily 
south Weot, to its main source in Ussowa lake. ‘The pore 
|tage thence to Itasco like, is west south west. Both 
}tuese likes appear to rise in springs, on the’ height) of 
land. ‘uey are separated by avout six miles of country. 
Their lat. tude we had no means of accurately determine 
jing. from daily notes of tue courses and distances, 
kept by Lieut. J. Allen, as indicated by a compass and 
watch, their pusition is, however, siown to be suulh west, 
and not, as ieretotore supposed, aorta west, of Cass lake, 


| 
| 
| 


led, urged, alaiost wept; fur Ffelt that the happiness of] Puey are, im fact, a little south of west from Leech lake, 


| wich is placed, on our vest mays, in forty-seven degrees 
j;sixteen minutes. ‘Tae hignest northing attained wy the 

|| Mississippi, is one of tie greatest diluvial plateau, come 
|| taining tue contiguous waters of Jake La Salle, siarquette ? 
sud ‘Pravers, Waich cannot vary more tian a few min- 

| utes from forty-eigit degrees. ‘Mhese fucts will explain 
tue error of tue elder geographical writers, who supposed 

|} that tue parallel of forty-niue degrees would interseet the 
MisoISsl pple its origin in tuc remote aid untreques.ted 
jjarea of country between Leech lake and Ked river, pro- 
jjvably an eutire degree of lititude south of furtie like, 
wWhica still ligures on some of our mups as its source, 
throws boti the turks of this stream out of the usual route 
of tue fur trade, and furui. hes perhaps the best reason 
Why its actual sources have remained so lung enveloped 
| in obscurity. ‘ 

| ‘The siississippi river traverses more degrees of lati- 
|tude tha any otuer river in America, and tae remark 
puight, periays be extended to the habitible glove. ‘Nagy 
| extremes vi its changes in climate and vegetadle produces, 
jjtlon=, arc consequently very great. It occupies more 
thai turee tauousind miles of tue distance between the 
avetic circle aud the equater. Long as it is, however, it 
as a teivutary longer than itself, (the Missouri.) Like 
the Niger, its moutu Was discovered by expeditions dwn 
its current, but unlike thit stream, waicn his so long 
held the geographical world in suspense, its sources 
have been also sougut from its central parts. Its entire 
}course is at length kaowa. And we may now appeal 
|} with full certainiy to tue Balize and Itasca lake, as its 
indst extreme pots. At the luter, it isa placid basin of 
Jtrauspurent spring water. Attheformer it isas taroid ae 
\Jearti in suspension can make it, and carsies a forest of 
J iloating trees on its boson. Below tie junction of its 
| primary forks, it expands at every unequal distance, into 


jjeigut sheets of clear water, 





eaca of Wuicu tis features 
wortay of admiration. L'our of tuese, Lae Travers, Cass 
lake, Winnepec, and like ?ekin, are likes of handsome 
| magnitude and striking seen “¥. ‘Phe numyer of its tri- 
| butaries, of the iirst, and the second, and tie third class, 
jis so large that it would furaish a Lior of some research 
}to determine it. ‘Tae slissouri, the Ohio, and the Arkane 
jjsas, are of the noblest cliss.—Wuvever has stuod at the 
j|juaction of tuese stre:ms, as tho writer bis done, must 
\ wive been Linpressed with an idea of magnitude and pow- 
fer, Waica words are incapable of conveying ‘I'he broadest 
| parts of its channel Jie in the ceatral portions of its valley. 
I its depth is great in all its lower parts, and imereases ag 
j}it flows on to the Gulf, and its general descent and ve- 
locity are such as to appear very striking characteristics.* 
































Her ehe.k was very fair, and yet I could not eall it!above mamed g-owing promiscuously with the betula and 
* pale, for the warm blood mantied it in a moment, and left 
it only more beautilul as it departed. Bear with me, asj! locality of former Indian camp fires, indicate the exist-|} rom that furnished by the data which L submitted in my Narrative Joure 





* From tie data above given, the descent of the Mississippi will ave: 
jispeuce. The bones of fish and of tortoise, found at the || rage a fraction over five inches per mile, a resuit nut essentially diferent 
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: . cea , ve ; \ , but whiel iFerentiy stated, f ' 
[retrace ee imigs—ier gravel, geutie mans, her|ence af taewe sscibe im the lake We observed deer uot wiih andrea atk fom tet inden 
eet sud smile, her voice Jike the breathing of distan {) standing in the margin of the lake. And, here, as well F : 1, Esq. who, 


soon afier the appearance of the work, wrote to my publishers, on the 





gic; —I could have knelt and worshipped her—have fuld-}}as throughout the lakes of the region, found the duck, || subject. 
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Noble views arrest the eye of the observer, in every part 
of its diversitied course. Origimuting in a heavy and 
extensive bed of diluvial soil, superimposed upon primi- 
tive strata, it soon wears its chinnel down ae latter, 
and after running over them for several hun miles, 
plunges at length, at the Falls of St. Anthony, over the 
carboniferous limestone formation, which is so prevalent 
and sv valutble for its mineral deposites, velow that 
point. Tunis is finully -uceeeded by diluvial and alluvial 
banks, the latter of whieh: are semi-annu tly enriched by 
fresh deposites, aud exhibit a delta as broad and as exube- 
rant as the Nile. Like the latter, it his its catiracts in 
the Falls of st. Anthony and Pukaigiuma, and in nume- 
rousJesser leaps and ciscades, Where its current is torsed 
into foam and threatens destruction to the navigition, 
Such are its physical traits, and tuese enough in their 
character, muguitude, and variety to lead our conte: la- 
tions irresistibly, “through nature up to nature’s God.” 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 














TNE DEAD HUSSAR. 
We never shall forget a visit we made, while in Paris 
one morning, to the military hospital of Grand Caillon, 
near the fimous hotel of the Invalides. After the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Baron Larrey, whose intimacy with 
and love fur Napoleon every one remem ers. had gone} 
through the: diferent wards, each soldier of which, iow-! 
ever sick, tenaciously retained his beloved moustaches, aud | 
twirled thein into a more comely shape as the biron ap-| 
proicued his bed. we passed with the eager, papers) 
| 





throng who followed the footsteps of the iliustrions teach- 
er, tocross the court to the dissecting room, to see, as he} 
remarked, what of interest the Jist twenty-four hours had | 
brought forth; for every minute, almost, is pregnant 
with some ificident or event of importance in this gre tt) 
capital. Acorpse iy stretched upon the tabie, the beauti- 
ful_proportions of which, tae fare skin and the calin and 
nat@ral expression of whose munly feitures, smiling even 
in death, excited the attention and remurk of every be- 
holder--stoical as medical men are went to be in such 
plices. The grace‘ul curling moustaches on the upper 
lip enabled us immediately to recognise that he had be- 
longed tothe army. He was, we learned, a young huss ir 
of the royal guard, who, on the previous evening, in a fit 
of despondency from disappointed love, had, with the 
most deliberate and soldier-like coolness, fillen purposely 
after the romantic custom of the Romans, upon his own 
sword, unwiliing longer, he said, to live when she, tor} 
whom only he wished to exist, ceased to smile upon him. | 
The mirtial tramp—*the plumed helinet”—the neigh 
of theswar horse—no longer had charms for him, whoin! 
the idol of his heart had rejected in scorn. The hope of; 
military glory—tie din of vittle—the deathless crown of 
victory—withered, fuded, and shrunk into utter worth. | 
lessness and insignilicance before the object upon which | 
he had fixed the aifections of his heart, and which he} 
worshipped with all the absorbing devotion and ardor of, 
asoldier. Alas! what where life or death weighed in 
the balance with her whom he prized beyond all earthly 
objects; who occupied every thought or emotion that meme- 
ry recalled from the past, or fancy painted upon the fu- 
ture. Call it insanity, monomania, or what you will,} 
there is, much as we may deprecite suieide, something | 
supremely noble and ins icing inthis middening intoxica- 
tion of pission, which can recklessly surrender life and all 
its endearments at the shrime of beauty’s Image. Nor is 
it less a vroof of the divinity of woman’s charms tinat 
such precious oblitions should be offered up in homage of 
that powerful influence which she possesses over the hap- 
piness of the otner sex. 





valuxble race of dogs, similar to that of the Exglish shep-}| 
herd’s dog, but more muscular and broad. 

The dogs are trained to draw the rude sledges thac the} 
Esquimaux are able to constcuct, which are about two 
feet wide and five feet long. ‘The ruaners are sometimes 
made of the right and left jaw bone of a whale; but gen-| 
erully, of pieces of wood and bone lished together, with: 
the interstices stuffed with moss, and the whole secured! 
by a coating of ice, held together by the severity of the: 
climite. 

‘The runner is shod with a plate of hard bone, and over 
this water is poured to form another couting of ice, and | 
this is renewed as often as it is worn off. ‘The climate} 
is such, that this is an eif:ctual method of shoeing tor 
more than six months in twelve. ‘lhe dogs are harness- 
ed by acollarand a single trace, running over their backs. 
They are not tied to each other, bur euch one is attached} 
separately to the sledge and at unequal distances, 
some at twenty feet, others at less than huf taat dist tees | 





j;struck with their peculiar beauty. 


any, chance of our escape. ‘The splendor and beauty of 
the scene would have vanished with the last blaze of our 
torch, and the fuiry palace been at once converted into @ 
dark inextricable cavern, a dungeon, and atomb, The 
mind cannot easily picture to itself any ‘* slow sudden” 
death more terrible, than that of him who should be bu- 
ried in these subterranean solitudes, and, after a success- 
sion of faint hopes and eager efforts, sink at last, subducd 
by weakness and despair.” 













A WALK IN THE Woops 1n May.—In the early part of 
this month, if we walk in the woods, we shall be much 
Woods are never 
more agreeable objects than when they have only half 
assumed their green array. Bevutiful and refreshing is 
the sight of the young leaves bursting forth from the gray 
bongis, some trees at one degree of advance, some at 
another. ‘lhe assemblage of the giants of the wood is 
seon, each in his own chiracter and figure; neither dis- 





Tie most docile dog is the leider, and lis is tae longest 


trace, 
tion, as the traces of some 
of 40 degrees with the course of the sledge. 


guised nor hidden in the dense mass of folinge which 
: ; |;obscures them in the summer;—you behold the scattered 
of them form an angle "and majestic trunks; the branches stretching high and 
4 J The aeets wide; the dark dripery of ivy, which envelopes some of 
often become entangled, especially when a doz passes! them, and the crimson flush that glows in the world of 
from one side to the other to avoid the whip. The dog! twigs above. If the contrast of gray and mossy branch- 
that is struck draws back for an instant, then turns upon jes “and of the delicate richness of young lzaves gushing 
his next neighbor, and he upon his, so tit a blew uyoa out of them, in athousand places, be inexpressibly delight 
one seldom fails to produce a generul snarling among all. || fup to behold, tht of one tree with another is none the 
A good leader is very atteutive to the words of the CON | Joss so. Une is neirly full clothed,—wother is mottled 
ductor, and looks back over his shoulder with great earn-|| with gray and green, struggling as it were which should 
estness to catch the wordof command. ‘The command to} = Yell 


. auc ages |have the 
stop is expressed by the same as in English, wo or woa; jinaked, 
tlhugh this order like all others depends for execution on 
the ability of the driver to enlorce it. In going home- 
wards he has no other way to stop the dogs tiun vy dig- 
ging with his heels into the ground. ‘Ten dogs make a 
full team, and will draw a sledge twelve miles an hour, 






































The dogs do not ail driw in the same direc- 


predominince, and another is still perfectly 
The wild cherry stands like an apparition in the 
woods, white with its profusion of blossoms, zand the 
wilding begins to exhibit its rich and blushing counte- 
jnance. The pines look dim and dusky amid the lively 
i}hues of spring. ‘The abodes are covered with their clus- 
, a i a 1) ters of albcseent and powdery leaves and withering cat- 
and nine of thein hive drawn 1,611 pounds, a mile in nine ‘kins; and beneath them He spathes of the arum, full 
minutes. Three dogs drew Captrin Lyon on a sledge | ex janded and displiying their crimson clubs, present 
weighing 100 pounds, a mile in six minutes. On a good | 9 sylvan and nnique sir, And whe doen not love “the 
surfice six or seven dogs will perform in a day*a journey | wood notes wild!’ We amain recognise the speech of 
of 60 miles, with nearly a thousand weight to draw-—! many a little creature who ‘since we last hoard it has tra- 
When there is no snow the dogs are made to carry bur- F versed seas and sojourned in places we wot not of. The 
ome ot kind of prnniers, on = of _ will travel | landscape derives a grext portion of its vernal cheerful- 
thus with twenty-five pounds. They all have names} ,oc. Pe ee pe : - 
which they sue’ th a. Wily, and her are more attache || ee ee ee 
ed totheir mtsters thin gewtitade alone would require, fur || nied i hod vc “ted shich are heard only in spring d 
: : ; speak, which are heard only in spring an 
they are never carressed, and they suffer much bard || cummer, and are both fimiliar and dear to a lover of na- 
usage. ‘ture. Who ever heard the weet-wect and pink-pink of 
the chaffiuch, or the winkle-winkle of the blackbird as it 
GREAT CAVE. flies out of the hedge and skims along before you to a 
The following description is given of a cavern on the ; fuer eqn neti 7 ne 
side of Mount Parne, which was visited by Mr. Hobhouse | fs dere gee . cach ones one y Magna yA 
and anoble friend in an excursion from Keratea to Cape lied eg rae et eee eee ee clainot vd 
ver chery bird voices, but at noon the wood is their oratory. There 
ithe wood-pecker’s liugh still rings at a distance—the 
** We ascended for some time; and, turning around the; solemn cov of the wood pidgeon is still deep and rich as 
eastern extremity, came to tie south side of the range. | ever—the little chill-chall sounds his two notes blithely 
‘Tue clouds hanging on the side of the hills retarded our!!at the top of the taller trees; and the voice of the long- 
progress; but, alter'scrambliug up some way in the mist.! tailed titmouse. ever and anon, sounds like a sweet and 
We again found ourselyes in the light. ‘The sun shone/ clew-toned little bell. Nests are now woven to every 
above head ina clear bluo sky; and whilst the country i! bough and into every hollow stump.—ZJowell’s book of the 
below seemed likeanexpanse of white water, the ground| Seasous. 
where we stood, and the summits of other mountains, || 
had the appearance of innumerable islands rising abrupt an Oo. . : . 
ly from the sea. Arriving with much diflicuity aut the mt » cha ony" awa me eae © alab-sided mortal 
of tue range of hills, we came, after a long search, to the! from owe rips a he lnoked a0 if'he had tae pasa 
csi ai Uaacudeieiiaiine | through a shingle mill, cilled at a respectable whoiasale 


A fragment of impending rock al-| : peice fk : 

nest concealed the entrance te We lvaped downon the first | establishment in this city, ye gee ‘Is this Burlap, 

Aeeeia sseteiin ri. ac | ee a ee Ww, apie : 

: . le oO ° es ° i ech ev 

landing place, and there struck a light; and having each i a oy ho What pose  * yee kow Se a . 

of ust tking a pine torch in our hands, tugether witha sup- i “Aft eee l <n tod ay % s cecheh © 7 — ‘8. 

ply of strips of the sume wood, lot ourselves down through |l/ ter overhauling the ledger, Zerubbabel was assured 
: ©" |i that it cculd not be, as his name was not on the book. *A 

















In these acts of desperate devotion we read the high 
price that man, loth as he may sometimes be totacknow! 
edge it, plices on the ronquest of her ailections. We do 
not say inthe same inst ince vefore us that the fair ecliarm- 
er who wis the cause of this melancholy spectacle, was 
not innocent; or that she had first encouraged, and thon 


unceremoniously spurned from ber, the suitor who had as-! 


pired toher hand. But it is alssson which ought to teach 


others who are erdowed with the fiscinations, that she! 


murt have had, the danger of trifling or sporting, in ever 
sq small a degree, even w.th the iron heart ¢f man, which, 
masculine and impenetrable as it nay reem to soine, is 
often made of cords so sensitive and highly wrought that 
they are snapped asunder,: and forever broken, by tue 
slightest shock impressed upon them.—M. ¥. Siar. 





THE ESQUIMAUX. 
This race of people, which spreid over nearly the 
whole of the northern coast of America, differ much in 


a very Warrow aperture; where there was a choice of two}, seal nonkee wan tke tates’ Sinese te 
jentrances, one to tue rigut, the otlier to the leit. Creep | ne P my A ace ar eh nd h oer 7 r ag ld tell 
jing down still farther, we came at ouce inty what appear ja om wit! : a" voles om + sd os 7 gprs 
Hoe alirge subterranein hill,arched over head with domes | et - " , ogreihs ere = shin aean’ ids dente to 
jot eryotal. and divided inte long ailes by columns of glit- Reaiatin x bein cnn tented sel twenty-iive tn 
jj tering spars—-in soe parts spread int» wide horizontal ||’ Ateon cocks.’ Move ind the cents. 3 
||champers, im others terminated by the dark mouth of |“ agcheidl — fo a ae vs Miche Mtr. Shooks, 
i} steep recesses, descending, as it seemed, into the vowels I here > ee st =“ = -_ he 5 ‘ire | 3 ie aty carcless a 
lof the mountain. ‘fue vast maignidcence of nature was ‘er = sma a . sy epee cents mekes a dollar 
joined by the pleasing regularity of art. We wandered || ™®°r I come from. siteen cents aint to be speczed at. 
jiivom one grotto to anosher, until we came to a fountiin of; a weg! n. J -( * og : : 
{pure water, supplied purtly by astreun thattrickled down || -bessts. Burlap, « a = ©. were electrified at the mi- 
|| the petvefactions depending tromthe roof, and partly by aj rremlous honesty of the Down Enster, and would not let 
spring babbling up from tae rock below. By the side of | bins ito su readily. Phey insisted upon his purchasing a 
|! this varin we joitered some time, when, as our torches!| Dill of goods, but Zerubbabei was very unwilling. It 
| were wasting, we resolved to return; but after exploring |, WS darned hard to pay for vem,’ he sa:d; * he'd been all 
jtie Iebyrinta fur a dew minutes, we found ourselves again | Winter rising that.’ But ¢o their great geitific tion, they 
jJat the fountaim’s side, and began, notewithout reason, to | Succe sded in securing sa goud 2 customer by selling hima 
[be comewiit alarmed; tor tie guide here confessed, that | bill of a thousand dollars at six montis. 


| Whenthe time of payment arrived, and a notice of the J 



















jhe had forgotten the intricacies of the caverns, and knew || 
form, manners, and custoins from any ctuer tribes of the|j Lot how weshould ever recover our path. We were in | smn was forwasded to the address of the honest Downs 


continent. "They resemble more some of the natives of |! this situation, and now and then climbing up narsow aper-|| Raster, the letter remained weeks uninswered. T 


the north of Europe than the American Indians. in eta-|/tares, tot uly ignorant of our position, for mary minutes, | account Was seit toa limb of the law resident in the towa” ™ 
ture they are below the Europeans generally. They have!}and th: list strip of fire was consumed, when we saw a | from which the stranger hailed ; and the next mail brought "3 
neither crops nor permanent houses, to bind them to one|| ray gleaming towards us, and, directing our steps that, Burlap, Jean & Co. the agreeable intelligence that x 
spot; their life is in some degree migratory, and their|) way, arrived at the mouth of the cave. Had our light, such man as Zerubbabel Shooks ever lived there —Boste 
facilities for traveling are considerable, They possess aj] been extinguished, there would have been but little, if | Galazy. “oi 
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the question, what had befallen him?—but after a long and 
perplexed pause, at last said, ‘1 have seen my dear wife 
pass twice by me through this room, with her hair hang- 
ing about her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms.— 
This I have seen since } saw you.” To which Sir Robert 
answered, ‘Sure, sir, you have slept since I went out; 
and this is the result of some melancholy dream, which 1} 
desire you to forget, for you are now awake.’ Donne re- 
plied, ‘I cannot be more sure that I now live, than that I 
have not slept since I saw you, and am assure that at her 
second appearance she stopped, looked me in the face, 
and vanished.” ’ 

It is certainly very curious thit Mrs. Donne, who was 
then in England, was at this time sick in bed, and had 
veen delivered of a dead child, on the same day, and about 
the same hour, that the vision occurred. ‘There were dis- 
tressing circuinstances in the marrige of Dr. Donne, which 
account for his mind being strongly impressed with the 
image of his wife, to whom he was exceedingly attach- 
ed; but these do not render the coincidence above rela- 
ted less remarkable. 

I do not doubt that the apparition of Julius Cesar, 





——————L———SS 
in the midst of those by whore tender attentions their loss 
was so amply supplied. ‘The luxuriant part of France 
finned by the soft breezes of the Mediterranean, abounds 
in all the Beauties of nature, and among them its flowers 
and fruits @nd vineyards, its vilve aid almond orchards 
give it almost the richness of a cultivated garden. ws 
Scarce'y a morning passed that there did not come to 
my sick chamber. as testimonies of the dee) interest that 
my illness caused through the town, bouquets of the most 
superb flowers that some fur and unknown hands had 
gathered, and transinitted to me, to beguile the tedious 
moments of convalescence, and among them the sweet 
and fragrant violets were ever the most prominent, as it 
Was svon found that these were my fivorites. Farthest 
could it have been from me to imagine that an unpretend- 
ing, W tyiaring stranger, accidently sojourning in so large 
a city, could have so warmly excited tue sympathies of a 
generous people. But in those remote and secluded cor- 
ners of the provinces, the minners and feelings exist in 
all their primitive purity and simplicity. Nor are the nat- 
lural emotions and impulses of the heart perverted by the 
; introduction of false systems of refinement. ‘The fairau- 
which appeared to Brutus, and declared it would meet |/thors, who su touchingly communicated the regard they 
him at Philippi, was either a dream or a spectral illusion |!took in the welfare of the sick stranger, studiously pre- 
—probably the litter. Brutus, in all likelihood had sume || served their incognito, nor did I feel disposed to dispel 
idea that the battle which was to decide his fate would the additional gratitication with which tiis pardonable 
be fought at Philippi: probably it was a good military po- ||concealment invested their benevolence, and which, hal- 
sition, which he had fixed upon asa fit place to make aj|/lowed by time, is still the sweetest, “greenest spot on 
final stand; and he had done enough to Casir to account || memory'’s waste.”—-M. Y. Star. 
fur his own mind being painfully end constantly engross- | 


DREAMS. 


The following case will interest the reader, both on its 
own account, and from the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the dream and the succeeding calamity; but, like 
all other instances of the kind, this also must be referred 
to chance. 

‘‘ Being in company the other day, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon dreains, I related one, which, as it hap- 
pened to my own father, I can answer for the perfect 
truth of it. About the year 1721, my father, Mr. D. of 
K , in the county of Cumberland, came to Edinburgh 
to attend the classes, having the advantage of an uncle in 
the regiment then in the Castle, and remained under the 
protection of his uncle and aunt, Major and M rs. Griffiths, 
during the winter. When spring arrived, Mr. D. and 
three or four young gentlemen from England, (his im- 
timates,) made parties to visit all the neighboring places 
about Edinburgh, Roslin, Arthur’s Seat, Craig-Millar, 
&c. &c. Coming home one evening from some of those 
places, Mr. D. said, * We have made a party to go a fish- 
ing to Inch-Keith to-morrow, if the morning is tine, and 
have bespoke our boat; we shall be off at s.x;’ no objec- 
tion being made, they separated for the night. 

“Mrs. Griffiths had not been long asleep, till she 
screamed out in the most violent,agitated manner, * The 
boat is sinking; save, oh, save them!’ The Major awak- 
ed her, and said, ‘Were you uneasy about the fishing par- 
ty?’ ‘Oh no,’ said she, *f had notonce thought of it’— 
She then composed herself, and soon fell asleep again: in 
about an hour, she cried out in a dreadful fright, ‘1 see 








the boat is going down.’ The Major again awoke her, 
and she said, ‘It has been owing to the other dream I 
had, for I feel no uneasiness about it.’ After some con- 
versation, they both fell sound asleep, but no rest could be 
obtained for her; in the most extreme agony, she again 
screamed, ‘They are gone; the boat is sunk!’ When the 
Major awakened her, she said, ‘Now I cannot rest; Mr. 
1D. must not go, for I feel, shold he go, I would be iniser- 
able ti!l his return; the thoughts of it would almost kill 
ine.” 

“She instantly arose, threw on her wrapping-gown, 
and with great difficulty she got his promise to remain at 
home. ‘ But what am I tosay to my young friends whom 
I was to mect at Leith at six o’clock!? ‘With great truth 
you may say your annt is ill, for fam so at present: con- 
sider, you are an only son, under our protection, and 
should any thing happen to you, it would be my death.’ 
Mr. D. immediately wrote a note to his friends, saying he 
was prevented from joining them, and sent hisservant with 
itto Leith. ‘The morning came in most beautifully, and 
continued so till three o’clock, when a violent storm arose; 
and in an instant the boat, and all that were in it. went to 
the bottom, and were never heard of, nor was any part of 
it ever seen.” ; 

Equally singular is the following case, from the ‘* Me- 
anoirs of Lady Fanshawe.” 

My mother being sick to death of a fever, three months 

after | was born, which was the occasion she gave me 
suck no longer, her friends and servants thought to all out- 
ward appearances she was dead, and so lay almost two 
days and a night; but Dr. Winston coming to comfort my 
father, went into my mother’s room, and looking earnest- 
ly on herface,said, ‘She was so handsome, and now looks 
so lovely, I cannot think she is dead;’ and suddenly took 
a lancet out «f his pocket, and with it cut the sole on her 
Wot, which bled. Upon this, he immediately caused her 
to be laid upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, and by 
such means, as she came to life, and opening her eyes, saw 
two of her kinswomen standing by her, my Lady Knol- 
lya and my Lady Russell, both with great wide sleeves, as 
the fashion then was, and said, * Did not you promise me 
fifteen years, and are you come aguin!’ which they not 
understanding, persuaded her to keep her s;irits quiet in 
that great weakness where shethen was; but some hours af- 
ter, she desired my father and Dr, Holworth might be left 
alone with her, to whom she said, ‘I will acquaint you, 
that during the time of my trance I was in great quict, 
but in a place I could neither distinguish nor describe; 
but the sense of leaving my girl, who is dearer to me 
than all my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. 
Suddenly I saw two by me, clothed in long white gar- 
ments, and inethought I tell down upon my fice upon the 
dust; and they asked why I was so troubled in so great 
happiness. 1 replied, O let me have the same grant giv- 
en to Hezekiah, that 1 may live fifteen years to see my 
daughter a woman: to which they answered, It is done ; 
and then, at that instant, I awoke out of iny trance!” and 
Dr. Holsworth did there affirm, that the day she died, 
made just fifteen years from that time.” 

A sufliciently striking instance of such coincidence oc- 
eure inthe case of Dr. Donne, the metaphysical poet; but 
I believe, that in this case, it was a spectral illusion rath- 
erthanacommon dream. ‘Two days after he had arrived 
in Paris, he was left alone in a room where he had been 
dining with Sir Robert Drury and a few companions.— 
“Sir Robert returned about an hour afterwards. He found 
his friend in a state of ecstacy, and so altered in his coun- 

nce, that he could not look upon him without amaze- 
The doctor was not able for some time to answe 


s 


ibe 
i 


ed with the image of the assassinated dictitor. Hence 
the verilications of this supposed warning—hence the easy 
explanation of a supposed supernatural event. 


on the preservation of Alderman Clay and his family by 
a dream, has prevailed since the days of Cromwell. On 
the 1ith March, every year, penny loves are given away 
jto any one who cliooses to appear at the town hall and ap- 
| ply for them, in commemorition of the alderman’s deliv- 
jerance, curing the siege of Newark by the parliamentary 
jforces. ‘This gentleman, by will, dated Lith December, 
(G04, gave to the mayor and alderman one hundred pounds, 
the interest of which was to be given to the vicar year- 
ly, on condition of his preaching an annual sermon. An- 
other hundred pounds were also appropriated for the be- 
netit of the poor, in the way above mentioned. 
gin of this bequest is singulair. During the bombardment 
of Newark by Gliver Cromwell’s forces. the alderman 
dreamed three nights successively that his house had ta- 
ken fire, which produced such a vivid impression upon his 
mind, that he and his family left it; and in a few days the 
circumstances of his vision actually took place, by the 
house being burned down by the besiegers. 





THE VIOLETS OF FRANCE. 

If there be any object more agreeable than another 
which recalls and endears the remembrance of ** Ja belle 
France,” it is this sweet and humble flower which grows 
spontaneously over all her hills and meadows, and by its 
rich blue color and particularly by its strong and delicious 
perfume, impresses itself powerfully upon the memory, 
and is blended with a thousand pleasing associations.— 
Though so common and universal, it never loses its charms, 
and takes precedence of all other wild or cultivated flow- 
‘ers. It is the favorite emblem, innocent and unobtrusive 
as it is, of the poetry, love and sentiment of that warlike 
and proud people; and is alike cherished by the peasant 
cirl in her cottage. the lady of the chateau, or the prin- 
cess inhersaloon. Even the little beggar children on the 
road reach up their bouquets of violets to the traveler's 
carriage window, as the most grateful offering they can 
| present to the stranger for the few sous that are expected 
in return. ‘lhe flower girls in Paris deem them also the 
| choicest decoration, more valuable even than the ribbon of 
ithe legion of honor. to wear in the buttonhole of the dilet- 
itanti, whom they importune to purchase them in the corri- 
dors of the opera. And Napoleon, too, adopted this belov- 
led and cherished talisman to indicate to his countrymen 
that he would return to them from Elba in the month that 
i violets flower [March ] 

A pleasing incident which occurred, while confined to 
a sick room in one of the most beautiful towns of the val- 
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ey of Languedoc, brings to mind the recollection of the 
ovely violet, connected with events and scenes that this 


| 
] 


for time toerase them from our recollection. A stranger 


At Newark-upon-T'rent, a curious custom, founded up- | 


The ori- | 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ITALY. 


The fifteenth number of Mr. Fay’s ‘Series of Famil- 
iar Letters from Abroad,” to the editor of the New-York 
|| Mirror, is a fine piece of writing, and exceedingly inter- 
ilesting. We copy it entire. 4 





ne 


ITALIAN SCENERY—AUSTRIAN POLICE. 

We rode out from Nice at seven. ‘The morning, if pos- 
sible, was lovelier than those which have lighted us, al- 
i}most without intermission, from New-York. Wonders 
and beauties atevery step. The mild air was loaded with 
perfume, and around spread all the ripe richness of au- 
tumn, tue fresh charms of summer, and the budding gra- 
ces of spring. Women and girls, riding or driving asses, 
passed continually, with their enormous broad-brimmed 
hats and short frocks. Few are pretty; indeed nearly all 
by, looked sunburnt and coarse, but occasionally a face goes 
whose dark complexion and keen, Fanny Kemble eyes, 
remind one of tue descriptions of Italian women; erowds 
of them are now every where occupied in gathering olives, 
which, growing on trees like those which bear cherries, 
fill and strew the ground with the green or purple fruit. 
As you leave Nice, the splendors of the scenerv becume 
more striking and wonderful—surpassing description 
surpassing imagination—till, at length. its loveliness dee- 
pens to grandeur—its grandeur bursts into sublimity—the 
teeming treasures of the soil give place to eternal moun- 
tains, crowned with naked wastes, frightful precipices 
and wintry desolation, where the traveler gazes with a 
beating heart and dizzy head. his breast swelling with 
new sensations of admiration, only equalled by his terror. 
The distance from Nice to Genoa, is about one hundred 
and twenty miles, passing through many celebrated an- 
cient towns of lesser magnitude, and cut along the pinna- 
cles of the towering Appenines, and sometiines through 
solid rock. It runs all the way, quite along the edge of 
the sea, and in some places actually overh ings the ‘surf, 
Whose roar cannot be heard so high. The Simplon, 
though more extraordinary asa labor of man, can furnish 
no idea of the peculiar peril of this road, and is very lit- 
‘tle higher. Itis described py previous travelers of intel- 
ligence, as being so narrow and so slightly defended in 
some precipitous parts, “that any casualty,evena driving 
wind, @ rain, or a restive or starting horse might have fa- 
tal consequences.” ‘The gradual ascent to these eminen- 
ces from Nice is all romantic beauty. The fields are cul- 
tivated with continued care, even up to the summits of 
|very lofty hills, and cultivation in Italy means more than 





| - . : , 
sc the same word in any other part of the world. You must 
\| alone would preserve in our hearts though it were possible |! 


see it to comprehend it. The scene is also rendered 
|more picturesque by a thousand novel objects scattered 





doomed to a protracted illness, far from my,own country, 
and alone ina foreign land, the kind and affectionate cour- 


\it of the ‘ndividual upon whom they were bestowed, and 
|in a manner so touching and delicate that the deep im- 
| pression of gratitude they awakened, mzde them the more 
keenly appreciated from the peculiar circumstances under 


\oif from the society of even a solitary individual of my 
‘own country, or of that of the land most nearly allied to 





jme by my blood and identity of language, scarcely was 
it possi big to feel the separation from home end kindred 


' . - 
;along the road side. Now you meet an alcove, curiously 


| painted, containing wax or wooden figures of the Madou- 


tesies and hospitality of all the chief families of the place, ||na and the infant Saviour; now a rude cross, upon which 
| were lavished with a prodig-lity far, far beyond the mer- || ver 


livery often hangs the figure of Jesus, beautifully depicted 
|| by the senlptor’s hand, and drooping in all the bleeding 
jhorror and anguish of the dying moment. The gates are 
|broad, massive pieces of mason work, often full of sculp- 


keen| it ture and statuary. The high stone bridges, (built some of 
whieh 1 was placed. Though debarred and totally ent! 


\them, we are credibly informed, by the devil himself,) are 
continually met with, and add greatly to the effect of the 
scencry. Then the palaces are enclosed by high walls, 
overhung with large, dewy roses, oranges. and lemons, 

greenly tinged with ancient moss, or half” buried beneath 











tions, they surprised us out of a few sous. 
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masses of vine. The time-worn edifices, and the black 
ruins, pen cannot tell how exquisitely they show in the 
mellow morning light, often nearly concealed by piles of 
the luxuriant ivy, or with that poetical and @me@lancholy 
foliage creeping up the edge, or lying over a b n angle. 
But many of these houses, however dilapidated they may 
jook, are built to outlast histories. 

In a short tine fter our setting out we began to mount 
above the plain, leaving the road to furin winding along 
the level bed of the river below. Above our heads often 
hung large edifices, and not infrequently towns percued 
upon some rugged peak, and apparently inaccessible and 
perpendicular precipices of eterual rock. ‘There is a re- 
mark :ble view of Nice: in tie course of the ascent the 
traveler looks back upon the town and the sea, from amid 
sublime groups of mountains, and over a valley teeming 
with all the richness of nature; far, far beneath lies the 
meandering river, which. although now presenting little 
else than the track of the once rusiing torrent, faithfully 

reserved in the white sand, nevertheless closely resemb- 
led a full tide of water, winding, with several | sudden 
angles, along the bases of the countless hills. We amu- 
sed ourselves some moments, Watching the wondertul ef- 
fects of distance upon the objects beneath. A company of 
soldiers marching below could not be distinguished trom a 
flock of sheep or geese, and here and there a man, Just 
discernible upon the white sand of the river, moved on- 
ward with an almost imperceptible motion, like a wing- 
jess bee crawling upona cirpet. Behind us the hills otf 
France yet held their shapes fuintly inthe heavens, wash- 
ed by the water of an ocean that looked like sky. As we 
rambled up his stupendous hill, (forthe vetturino goes slow- 
ly, and often stops to breatie his horses,) looking down the 
immense green deptlis and upward upon the summits 
which rose yet above our heads, we were met Ly some 
children p ing large bunches of flowers. Although 
principled st these promiscuous cleemosynary dona- 
But their suc- 
cessors were less fortunate. — Botany, in the abstract, isa 
pretty study, but these practical evidences of our partiali- 
ty were soon discontinued. 

On and on we went—higher and higher—till the sea 
was hidden by aturn in the road, and on our leit we only 
had the vast abysrses. Sometimes standing on the edge of a 
rent wall of broken. perpendicular precipices, and some- 
times half way down a slope of velvet green, which, be- 
low, lost itself in a profusion of verdure, and above faded 
to naked rock. 

We had now re-entered ‘the carriage; thus toiling on, 
and amazed at our own height, we suddenly came upon a 
anew view of the sea from a precipice really stupendous. 
We might almost as well be hanging upon the point of 
some d floating over the earth. Tie scene was now 
a mere wintry warte—a confused pile of broken rocks—a 
region of savage desolation. ‘The road grew narrow, till 
the head whirled tolouok. ‘lhe wheel alimost touched the 
crumbling edge of a cliif, I know net how many thousand 
feet high—not a wall—not a stune—not a shrub rose be- 
tween us and the empty void. I remzined motionless, lest 
my very breath should precipitate us headlong into des- 
truction. A ‘ew feet farther there was a broader spot.— 
The vetturino held in his horses. At that moment the 
Alps, piercing the heavens with obelisks and pyramids of 
burnished silver, broke upon our sight in all the dazzling, 
sunshiny splendor of their snowy tops. As we wended 
slowly on, the views from this tretnendous height, on eith- 
er side, were of such transcendent and magical beauty, 
that my heart failed at the thought of describing them. 
Beneath our left lay a valley, whose minute beauties were 
lost in the distance, whose very hills were dwindled to a 
common level, and a town, scarcely discernible, appeared 
through a chasm at the foot of the beetling clit? on which 
we rode. ‘The sea shown now an immense sheet of sil- 
ver—a vessel here and there a mere point of white—an 
insect upon a mirror. I am sated with magnificence. 1 
really begin to feel as if J] had nothing to see in this world 
veyond the sublime display of the norning. Wonders now 
cease to surprise, and ra,ture itself has become common- 
place. 

A little past the singular town of La Turbia, {you are 
rarely too high in Italy for houses, castles, and fortresses,) 
we were stopped by an Italian priest, who had gathered a! 
congregation exactly inthe middle of the road. We were’ 
thus detained some time; in consequence of which sever-| 
al voitures collected behind us. ne, a gentleman, with} 
his family, in a pretty, green carriage, going post; the| 
other, a party of three, two Englishmen and a lady, trav-| 
eling, like ourselves, en voituriu; when the preacher had| 

finished his sermon, and the congregation a long chant, | 
the meeting broke up so far as to flow away in the form| 
of a long and solemn procession. Numbers of priests, 
clothed in white, some with snowy heads and hair, and 
the grotesque, promiscuous multitude bearing various re- 
ligious symbols. Among the latter were crowds of bare- 
headed and ugly women and ciildren, and, as far as 1 
could observe, a great superfluity of babies. Gn one side 
of the road a large cross was erected, before which they 
kneeled, kissing it with signs of the deepest reverence. 

We were not long in descending again to earth after this 








ie 





erial excursion, by a continuation of the road, superb, 
but terrible, where wonder and delight are mingled with 
fear and horror. Can the earth furnish scenery more 
grand and magnificent! The road is cut along the stu- 
pendous perpendicular precipices, now in zigzag galleries 
—now in abrubt turns and sudden windings, during which 
the sea is sometimes on our Jeft, and again on our right. 
At one hour we are among tiie clouds, overlooking the 
ocean and the earth, with its blue circling coast, chasms, 
ravines, gorges, clitis, and a shore clothed with every va- 
riety of luxuriant verdure to the very edge, so that the 
silver waves seem to kiss the odorous orange-groves and 
beds of tender shrubbery. Holding your breath upon 





some giddy pinnacle beetling over tne surf. and lost amid 
the bleakness of winter; again descending by the most) 
extraordinary ancient fortesses and towns into vales of; 
summer brightness—and groves of lemons and oranges— 
olives—grapevines—apples—aind forth issuing from these 
scented, rural recesses upon tie very margin of the sca,! 
and gliding actuaily along the beach, so that the surf 
breaks aluost against the carriage-wheels. 

We are prisoners of state, aud guarded by an athletic 
soldier, with curling mustachios and a glistening bayonct. 
The commandant is devating upon a verdict. Could I 
have believed this one year ago! ‘That 1, whose feet: 
scarcely expected to wander beyond the level charms of, 
the Battery, or the shady beauties of Hoboken—whose ut-! 
inost experience of the horrors of war was a speaking ac- 
qutintince with those gentlemen who eight or tem times 
a year equip tuemselves for battle, and fright the town! 
from her propriety with the bray of arms—wiose worst 
violations of the Jaw would only bring him before Justice | 











Morreilof the ward court, or Mr. Wyinin of the police, |} 


‘ * ° a | 
or at most the Hon. Richard skiker at the court of ses-/| 


sions—that ] should be tiius arrested in anextraordinary, | 
romantic Italian town, under the supervision of some Aus- | 
trian or Sardinian soldier, whose heart, peradventure, has 
been hardened in all the battles of the list half century. | 
Have the days of night errantry and romantic adventures 
come back again? or am I vot myself, but only the imag- 
inary hero of some novel, which ne whom I ought to be is 
perusing in New-York, lost over tie fading embers of 
some midnight fire! 

By and by we came to Menloue and breakfasted. Half, 
a mile beyond the little town, our baggage was examincd , 
with a scrutinizing severity that looked like malice.—, 
Trunks, carpet-bags, bundles, every thing was thoroughly 
looked into. I suppose a tive franc. piece or two would) 
have fcilitated our way, but not chousing to be at an ex-| 
pense so protitless wherever a customhouse-officer might 
choose to insist upon the execution of his disgraceful of- 
fice. and having no intention to smuggle anything into the 
country, I made the whole aifuir a mere matter of amuse- 
ment. The Knglish gentleman of tie voiture behind us, 
rendered himself quite agreeable while I was under the 
discipline of the otticer. He was very fut and amiable, 
and told me not to be discouraged. Indeed I had need of 
consolation. ‘Tke whole ceremony takes place in the open 
air, and made me quite angry, though I could not help 
laughing to see a crowd of Italian soldiers soearnestly in- 
terested in the affairs of so insignificant a person as my- 
self. ‘They all gathered around us in solemn conclave, 
while one assisted me in unpacking. ‘Tne conversation 
was carried on in foreign lingo, which on my part was a 
mixture of English and French, and on theirs of French 
and Italian. 


*-Ah, sir, your trunk, if you please.” 

‘With pleasure.” 

“That little black malle,”’ and open it gocs. 

‘There, sir, my new coat, you see—my pantaloons, gen- 
tlemen.” 

‘This bundle.” 

«Gh, nothing but my night-gown and night-cap.” 

“That box.” 

‘Shaving apparatus, nothing more,” and so on till the 
end of that. 

** Whose are these carpet-bags?” 

**All mine, sir; there you see my boots, slippers, moc- 
casins.” 





‘Very well, the other.” 

“Notuing but——.” 

“All rigit.” 

* Whose is that large portmanteau?” 

“Mine sir,” (with a sigh of fatigue.) 

“The key, if you please.” 

“There, and there—nothing but—.” 

“Yes, yes; but this.” 

“Gh that’s ny——.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Qh, sir, (here are a few books.” 

A shake of the head announced that these ‘‘mofal en- 
gines” were received with more distrust than the flannel 
and the night caps. He took up Siakspeare. It wasa 
present, dear M , from you, and in the title-page you 
had written the broken sentence, “if you give this 
away .” It struck a kind of suspicion through the 
doughty circle. The italicised if’? and the dash at the 











close. They regarded me with much scrutinya.» 








“‘My Shakspeare, gentlemen, nothing but my Shaks+ 
peare.” 

“And what is that?” 

‘Writes plays, great poet, that’s all.” 

They “did not know,” and I went farther into the trunk 
—more books and more shakes of the head. My English 
friend came to my assistance. He had got through in tri- 
umph, but they appeared to set upon me with a peculiar 
rigor. Do 1 look like a conspirator?’ They untied my 
manuscripts, examined my note-books upside down, and 
at length lighted on a package containing my letters of 
introduction. It flew open in their eager haste, and be- 
sides several sealed letters, some written by yourself, it 
; contained a number which a gentleman in New-York had 
requested me to deliver to a lady in Florence. They 
were addressed, some to her and some to her husband, re- 
ceived afer their departure from America, and covered 
with American post marks and other similar hierogly+ 
phics. I knew that the Jaws of the country were severe 
against persons carrying sealed letters, but I was not 
aware that in consequence of recent disturbances the aus 
thorities at this time were peculiarly vigilant to detect 
and punish so heinous an offence, As to the unlucky 
packet, I had relly forgotten that it was in my posses- 
sion until it dropped upon the ground, from the hands of 
the officer. An exclamation broke from the lips of the 
;examiners. ‘I'liey looked like constables in pursuit of a 
murderer, who caine suddenly upon the clotted dagger 
and gory vestments in possession of the assassin. I found 
myself instantly the centre of all eyes, and without the 
slightest guilt on my part, but by some of those caprices 
uf fortune which ensnare youtnful heroes in romances, 
transformed into a criminal. and actually responsible to 
ithe laws of a strange country. with the proof of my mis- 
demeanor established beyond doubt. ‘The affair began 
|to look rather awkware. ‘The principalofficer pressed his 
| lips together and shook higgapeds one or two of the other 
rascals laughed, and my nglish friend stepped back, 
‘and in a voice awfully distinct, in the general silence, ex- 
claimed, “the devii!” I was now toexplain. The matter 
would have been difficult in plain English, and to a plain 

“nglish jury—worse in my limited French to French- 
men; but in French to a crowd of Italian and Austrian 
reprobates, who were probably great dunces as well as 
greit scoundrels, worst of all. Indeed the exclamation 
of my English friend, appeared to me, although somewhat 








| brief, a very accurate commentary upon my situation, 


THE FAITHLESS HUSBAND. 

There is no suffering more acute than that felt by an afé 
fectionate and sensitive mind, mourning over the violation 
of nuptial vows. This suffering is not confined to the 
unhappy woman, in the dwelling of poverty, who, at the 
midnight hour, trembles, as she hears the approaching 
footsteps of her drunken husbands You may go into ma- 
ny an elegantly furnished abode, and find the brukenheart- 
ed wife and mother, surrounded by every external com- 
fort, and yet in solitude, and silence, and tears. There 
is nothing that will compensate for the neglect of those 
we love. ‘1 have seen,.”’ siys a quaint writer, ‘*the ac- 
complished wife before twenty moons had waned since 
she changed her name, sitting alone and solitary as the 
sparrow on the housetop, Perhaps her health was now so 
delicate that the nourishing care of her partner was al- 
most necessary to her existence ; but he was gone away 
to some political, literary or perhaps to some dissipated 
club. Perhaps he returns at midnight, breathing. the 
fumes of wine, and steaming with the sinoke of se= 
gars.” ; 

You call him a brute who*breaks his wife’s head ; so 
he also isa brute who breaks her heart; and now many 
an unhappy wife sits friendless and alone, during all the 
hours of the evening, and even of the night, when her 
faithless husband is seeking his pleasures in other society. 
HTow painful must be her reflections on thus finding her 
fondest anticipations disappointed, and the fireside, at 
which she hoped to be blessed with sympathy and society , 
deserted and desolate. That man deserves not the gen- 
crous affections of a wife, who will not invite her love by 
the respect and honor of personal attention. It is not 
a few gaudy trinkets and occasional freaks of fondness 
that can give yeur wife a happy heart, and make her 
home ahappy one. There must be real substantial kind- 
ness, the unequivocal evidence of love for the society and 
joys at home. 

It is not unfrequently that a wife mourns over the ali- 
enated affections of her husband, when she has made no 
effort hers:Ifto strengthen and increase his attachment.— 
She thinks, because he once loved her, he ought always 
to love her, and she neglects those attentions which first 
enchained his heart. Many a wife is thus the canse of her 
own neglect and sorrow. ‘hat woman deserves nota 


smiles as he returns from the labors of the day; who’ 
will not try to chain him to his home by the sweet en- 
chantment of a cheerful room and a cheerful heart.—, 
There is not one man ina thousand so unfveling ast 
withstand such an influence, and break away from s 
home, , 





husband’s generous love, who will not greet him withgip 
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- And asthe charms whieh bloom around, might, had it been continued longer on the earth, bh 
ORIGIN AL POETRY. | Are fading in the dusky nicht, slanted the universe. Whit he ti ud Was as much his a 
SS Ss Methinks it is the |our to muse as if he had sprung in the days of Hower or Ussian, 
TO THE MOON. On beauty’s sweet but transient light! CHAPTER xin. 
Sell, them trast tavety ene of nig, "Tis time to muse, since fell Deray Marrit.—John N Matlit could draw fuller houses than 
Who. with thy calm and silvery light, Around our joys destroying roves, almost any other itiner int preae her that ever came among 
Dost plough the azure main; Des ising thins of jittle worth us. This was owing, first to his voice, which was one of 
AUSSIE WED HERE cen, To quench, iv death, our bighest loves? singulir compass, sweetness and variety of modulation, 
‘The poasetel everaprending seas, : ; : He could run the whele gammut upon it with the createst 
Among thy starry train. partes to muse, sicee o'er my heart rapidity: Secon aly, to the vividness of his im rrination. 
Oft, when at eve I gaze on thee, The star of fepe that — a You saw ev ery tumg he deseribed. T hirdly und lastly ’ 
Thou seemrst a silvery lotto be ath quenshed te was te — and chielly, to his sensibili ty or his almost intuitive 
Skimming the ether o'er: Aud Fin sursaw's grope alone! l knowl dee of the fee ings or his sandience. Hewas noth- 
And whom tocarry, dost thou said "Tis well to muse when such the mood, jing in argument, butt tke him on a story or an anecdote, 
So tranquilly, without a gale,— At sucha soothing, holy hour,— tand, as some one rem irked. he was the most graphie 
Spirits, to some bright shore? ' 





And think that grief may yet be stild, speaker they ever heurd. His compos.tions Were con. .* 





Yes, surely thow wert doomed to be, Where blasting wovs can never low'r! ORIGINALIAD. ‘temptibile. seircely one ina hundred, who had heard him 

The transport, to eternity, Fairfie!d Cuunty, Ohio. jwith delight, could reid the same tuing in print without 
OF souls immortal here. eoneiotinaecneansoasiieseanians — - a disgust. He wanted knowledge and strength of mind, 
a ‘ j ee ‘ia 7” : ' eulways kept attention alive wiile sperking. 

To bear them on to that bright spot BRIEF ORIGIN ALS ‘ SKE “14 HES. but. he ul ys i He 


Where sin, ana sor: ow, are forzot, jhever sullered it o fl 1g. His audience was his j Instrue 


JUNIOR: ment, on which he c wuld ssoliy what stop it pleased him.” 
LAcon : Pas ile oleiliniies. « it sLangeh Se 
Where saints enroled in pearly white, j** ome like shadows, so depurt,”? might be applied to the 


Conai med to this low sphere. 





































leit his inci chai eleitie waaay alien OR SHORT CHAPTERS ON MEN, MANNERS AND LITERATURE¢ | sensation lie produced ’ and it trimsitoriness.  - 
To praise the \lmichty one; CHAVTER Vil. | CHAPTER XIV. 
What time around his throne they prest, Wrstern Lireraturer.—Western Literature is ad-! i Betwer vs. Agcurmepes.—Bulwer, in his “lnglaind 
By their Redeemer tole best, vancing with rapid and irre; recsible strides. ‘The market t'and the English,” is not always quite so deep as he thinks 
Aid learthe meed “well done.” |fur literary enterprise bere at present, is certainly not to! he is. For metiunce, under tue ueul of whet he calls the 
O what a glorious day ‘twill be, be compared with that of New-York, or some of our oth- |, “vitality of error,” he holés tue following Iinguage:— 
nell Wisin etna ing itine ereartern cities; butany one can perceiveth it it is becom- |; Phe best example of the vitulity of a tine saying which 
SEE TOS REE arg ing wider and widerevery day. With the increasing den-! iba the advantise of being ifiilwcy, isin the over-uackled 
To which, thou'lt !ear them without dread sity of the po, ulation, rerding is becoming more and more” piece of nonsers. attributed to Archimedes, viz: ‘that 
Of breaker—wave, or! riny bed, a necessary partof our existence. Vhe halo of ant: quity | he could move the eurta, if he bad any place ata distance 
i teninetin, ental. lis graducily spreading over the Indian wars, and m king! to fix a prop for his lever.’ Now, if Archunedes had 
enti sinaiinite cinta = to the future novel stand poet, what the present (or | found a plice for his prop and his lever, and if te could 
Will erowd the po'denggget along, rather Lie late) nnexam le | march of pereeful and pros-! have moved with tae swiftnes- of a cannot 1,4 0 miles 
6 | perous civilzation, is to the statesman and political econ-|,every hour, it would hive trken him just 44,968,540,000,. 
Feet, ant wonneeeee }ouiist CLO ) eurs, - have raised tue errti one inch.” What has 
Then safe arrived, thy joyful crew Tiaras j y be Ne ys sigan ote ; 
Seiad sieih ea aici alti | CHAPTER VIL. jall tuis to do with it! Archimedes, - supposing a ful- 
Then live Eternally. wines: F Praro.—One of the most amusing stanzas in Byron’s;, CUM by which he could rarve the earth, of course suppos- 
Sea — | Don Jaen, is his ficetious denunciation of Plato for up-); edan hapossidility; he acknowledged tat ie supposed an | 
| holding she doctrine of “P1itonic love:” im, ossibil.ty; but granting his premises, his cone@lusions 
A HEALTH. jeliha: Die Biiin. nee lee wee ion were true and won erful, Viz, that the weight of @ single 
INS! RiLED To wise M. W. &. vid ‘yi vr seoliad fint te to pines pre could, Witis ™ fulerana and a lever long enough, = 
eee Phas onduct by tie fincied sway, {the earth. And in this consists all the beauty of the sto- 
Fill the fower wreathed goblet- Sean dahon tlaan 0°08 Chk eines en ien iry. Nay, more: in supposing a plice for his fulcrum, he 
FU bith with rary wine; Of tein huatte. trv ofl the ee array jot course supposed that his wody possessed-the nece:sary 
Then pour the red ti ation to Sie caciu eet camnaniabetectiniane tees jYelochy of metien to enable him to keep up with the 
The sacred “sister Nine.” es a ats, » eaxcouilk, Gal bine tee ° jearth in order to fix it. And as to lis not being able to 
Once more to overflowing At best no better than 2 go-between,” j raise the euth but *‘one inch in 44,96 "540,060 COO 
Pour in the spar\ting stream—~ e 






‘years,” what has taat to do with the question} If he 






Here's to thee sweet bud of Leanty, oe ‘could "raise it al ail, in any given quantity of time, no 
To thee, my heart's thron’d queen. Incenxiovs THovent.—LByron calls thirty, “life’s equi-|: matter whea, he had attained the full object of st. 
May heaven kind!y Hess thee noctial line.” 






So that Mr. Bulwer in attacking this popular fa Tacy as 
jhe calls it, has put himself very much in the light and @ 
Common sistaxr.—Tt is a common thing to hear a lcondition of the knight of La Mancha who attacked the 
mnan say that ce had rather not W y than fait. Who bad!! Nwindmills. He has attacked a long established saying 
not! ‘Thatis netthe question. ‘Phe question is wheth aa tuat has hurled him to the earth, and continues to roll on, 
he had rataer not try than run the caanee of failing or | like tt the windmill, (and will to the end of time,) while he 


Through this and every vear: 
Forevir bet y ‘nughing eyes 







CHAPTER X. 












Undim'd by sorrow's tear. 






May pleasent dreams attend thee, 






When s'um' er seals thine eves; 





And joyous as the mountain fawn 

















































































































suececuing. jis picking himself up from his somerset. 
Fach morning mays't thou rise, = eer en ee erie me pauene 
" CHAPEER XI. 
God I less tiee, lovely lady, . : _ - ‘ —— Wu . 
perpaheotrenn ieee Orrcinatiry.—Tt is remarkable how little real origi-|!| THE Cl N CINNA' 1 MI i RBRBOR. 
As pure of heart, as beautiful, Inality there isin the world. You recollect “the Prai-| —____——. - 
As now thou seen'st to me: res by Bryant. Gne of the best things in it is the ces-! 
d > A , ¢Proaery ray 
For thonart the only idol Criptich ¢ of the beaver: } S SATU R DAY, AU s 16, aiaheall 
To wlicht is heart of mire or 2 4 1VCcr builds — eiclenes = sia ccm ccna r ceaeieacam ita ” 
Would ' ow, all warm and paasionate, No long 4 by these streams, but fir away Tee MANNERS OF sociseTY.—Consideri ng its im; ort- 
As toan holy shrine. Gin woeters, Where blue surface ne’er rive back ance, it is astonishing hovw little attention is paid to the 
God tess tee 'ovely lady, The white man’s free, among Miss $ tivati 4 
od Hess tee 'ovely tady Phe white ma tow, AON - Missouri's springs, cultivation of a good manner. ‘To all tie purposes of so- 
And mavy'st thou pass along Tle ws his dilhie Vesice. fe heel / i] 
. . 21etv SLFUCLIO as fecil as t reme Z - 
bar siirsiptieelenadernsamttiis | Yet even this is not original. Looking over Delille|| Af. 3S RENTED OO DE Wee NEN, & Wee 
Joy's ' richtest flowers among. | the other di bund the very eelfeame €3 pression: “iItivated manner ranks next in consequence to a well cul- 
Lilt er at s bea PV 2@ilesitine CXpress) 4 : : ° a 
May hea'th, gud peace, and Lappiness, Cone 1 i eel acl Reiaasllils Mad tivated mind. Notwithstinding the great flourish that 
; : bene ett? 3 Thad? 1, CE cclle RUIN Cnise, ‘ ; ee oe - ws 
‘ eh ate ners ii uae sitive solulement assise: iis made by boarding-school mistresses and fastidious 
jntiithy genties in : : t : Tucts th iey ; i 
mAh thy gentionplnls find Bot cas rouvant Mhomme dans le eastor | mothers, and the effogs that they resjecti.ely make, we 
Untainted ties in Ecaven, w. R. Ne ’ aris aie 
Lev re, reve, et le regarde encor: meet with but few persons in society who:e manners are 
= ————— which we ti taus: at once easy and adorning. Most individuals seem to 
Cr whe bower hath securely plac have been inocul:ted early in life with awkwardnes 
THE TIME TO MUSE. wes ee. placed reach ‘ : i vardness or 
fis iivlie Fe con nm? watery rastes eflect: ¢ ave aica Nese aunlities i urs 
wt was anevening bright nod still eid cheek oth weed : Sa nifectation, or to hive trken these qualities in a natural 
Asever Viusi'd o1 wave and low'r, M ut ! geese Way. To our own s OX, uufortunate » this 1. ist remark is 
neta Man im tae verver reeoenizes man. . . 
Garl'ing from heaven ne if noasht ill - t ; | | . am r peculiarly applicable. 
Couft happen in so sweet an hour!” PF besstd rotyia J neki tote Morse os Mr. @ryant the credit!” We pave often had to regret that the influence of a 
. . ef preeedence, i not of orig nalityj--the first, in case he wig 
Moore's Loves of the zgeis. ||, ! ; i ? = rilli: e cumseribed by ¢ +}. 
Lm | f 3 N had never seen Detiile, and Loth, if he had. brilliant mind should ve cire amistad by an awkward 
How lovey is the day's dectine, | ae ‘manner. It has been our lot to meet individuals, posses- 
Beer how the west in beauty clows! ! wae a a P H - 
y glows! ieee ae sed of eminent talents and abundant resources, who 
And like the ko'y in ther eeath, | Benxs.—Burns wis a tremen Tons man. We like to ‘ae : erase . irces, h » In 
"4° ‘ iyone ‘4 Iss eir thoughts > on » _ 
Wylewms the fairest at ils close! | repose Un suc a mime. We i ke to repose upon t ej; giving — _— y = > es i employ ed ee 
name of aman, who was the representative of his age|itt once so uncouth and irrelevant, as to produee a feel- 
«How sweet this eve'—how passing sw i‘ a aia ’ tits Pi... ‘ ae ‘ 
Pm di a land nation, whose harp sung hor serrows and her joys.ifing not unmingled with disgust, and rendered attention 
he camitshbeds upon the soul! é - t 
whese nome ts tue liouseiuld cod of every Scotchman, m| | hie A oa) -e have hers. nos 
Brisht thoutht disp'ay < iis silken wings, be can eo} | to them painful. Again, we have met others, possessed 
j what ¢ gauurter of the wold he may be. Burns was|]o¢ . ae 
And reve's ‘neath its | land control! : wo ae fetes “aE. lof a very inferior modicum ef intellect, who expressed 
j nom of " you: everyediy, lnitstive, farthing-cincle, sec-,! oe wee t} ] 
And ev'ry fierre emotion sinks, tond-hand sort oi poets, who have no origin ul source ce]! lithemselves with a native grice and ease, and were lis- 
Amid the peace which blossoms there, themselves, but sine Ly the i els ‘ected light of some rei; gn! jtened to with pleasure ai admiration. Occasionally, 
As woe depriv'd of sympathy, : |ing star. The more we ex ine his poetry, the more it! we meet those, who to the charms of intellectual conver- 
Forsakes the bright’ning brow of caret jis found to contain the germs sof that infinite spirit, which|| sation, add gracefulness of action; aud such exercise an 
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influence over anditors that is perfectly irresistible. We 
presutne that every one has noticed inst uces in accordan- 
cy With those referred to. Observation of this kind can- 
not fail to produce a conviction of the importanee of well 
cultiva‘ed manners to success in society. There is a fas- 
cination in polivhed action that all feel, and a disadvan- 
tage in an ungeaceful demeanor tit all must have notic- 
ed. They, who would render themselves agreeable, and 
thereby advance tie object for which they associate, 
whether they design to instruct or amuse, cannot be too 
particular in regird to manner, secking tu avoid lightness 
and frivolity on the one hand and awkwardness on the 
other. 

Ladies pay much greater attention to the cultivation o. 
manner thin the rougher sex; and the consequent advan- 
tages are obvious wherever you turn your attention. We 
often notice those towards whom nature bas not been par- 
ticularly lavish in the distribution of her charms, over- 
coming all personal disadvantages. and rising far superior 
to others whose natural endowments were far greater. 
To what then is this attributable! ‘To the cultivation of 
a good manner. Such exert an influence which may well | 
be termed indescribable. But a close observer will dis- 
cover that much of such influence is the effect of an ele- 
gant manner. 

Miss A is a case in point. No-one ever dream- 
ed of calling her handsome; and yet she is universally 
admired. ‘fiere is a union of dignity and ease in her 
manner that gives grace and effcet to every action and 
every word. Whether she walks, talks, or sits, she seoms 
the impersonation of all that is beautiful and sweet in 
manner. She is a perfect marvel, to many of lier ac- 
quaintine2s. She holds them by a bon@ that is entirely 
inscrutable. ‘They cannot analyse the nature of the in- 
fluence that she exerts over thei, and yet they feel it sen- 
sibly. We have heard the power she exercises termed 
magical; and well it may be called magical—but it is tie 
magic of *» good manne 

Miss B is of another class. She has one of the 
prettiest fuces imaginable. You can never satisfy your- 
self with gazing on the dreamy and unsullied sweetness 
of hercountenance. But she has noaction to sublime its 
expression. She cannot look in your face without blush- 
ing; and if you were so fortunate as to reecive a present 
from her, you would have to be satisfied with it alone, for 
she would certainly present it with her heid averted. 
Her imperfect action is usually attributed to her exces- 
sive modesty. It may be so, but it is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that modesty should render one awkward. Miss 
B has many lovers, but no admirers. 

Contidence in one’s ability to execute does not necessa- 
rily imply a want of modesty. And this kind of conti- 
dence is at the very foundation of an easy and effective 
manners An apprehension that your own powers are in- 
sufficient to bear you out in any undertaking, is the pre- 
cursor of afuilure. There isa wide difference betwee: 
confidence and forwardness: ‘The one originates n> un- 
pleasant feelings, the other creates uniform disgust. 
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Avavusta Connicz.—The annu:! commencement of this 
institution occurred last week. A considerable number 
of our citizens were presert; from Wwhcm we icarn that the 
exercises were very interesting. General Edward King of 
thiscity delivered the oration before the Union and Jetier- 
Bon societies. Jt is spoken of by those who heard it,asa 
chaste and profound production, replete with that genuine 
and masterly eloquence which renders this orator so unt- 
formly felicitous. Mr. R. A. Whetstone, of our city, a) 
former gratuate of this college, pronounced an oration on| 
chivalry, at the request of the ficulty. Itis said to have been | 
well conceived and finely delivered. 





The company from Cincinniti were much delighted || recently of this city. It is tie largest paper in the West, | 


{ 
with thetrip. They were kiadly received and hospitabiy | 
treated by the citizens of Augusta. The festivities of the, 
occasion closed witha bili. The editor of the Intelligencer, | 
one of the party, concludes an article on the trip as fol-| 
lows: 

“Inthe evening anextemporancous ball was got up at the | 
house of a gentleman of Augusta, who is celebrated for| 
hospitality, and his courteous reception of the stranger 
guest. Here the beauty and fashion of Augusta and the 
neighboring places, who had come to the commencement, 
were assembled. The stranger and the sojourner, how- 
ever insensible he might be to the impressions of courte- 
sy and beauty, would have been compelled to acknowledge 





ul 


that the reputation Kentucky has so long had for the 
chivalry of hersons, and the beauty of her daughters, was 
all deserved. ‘Yowards the witching time of night, the 
Cincinnatians bade firwell to their bospit ible entertuners, 
and with their band playing a merry tune, embarked on 
board their boat for some, recounting with many a kind 
word, as they journeyed homeward, the agree wbie incidents | 
(and they were all agreeable) in their visit to Augusta.” 





Bryant.—We see it stated in the New-York Mirror, 
that the poet Bryant has left the United States **for good.” 
We hope the editor of the Mirror does not attach the 
same meaning to this expression, that we were wont to 
in our boyish days. Then to go away ‘for good,” meant 
to go away forever. It would be matter of regret in- 
deed, if one who ranks so high among the literary men of 
the country, should bid a lart adieu to his own, and be- 
come a citizen of another lind. Bryant is inferior, as a 
poet, only to Percival, Halleck, and Hillhouse; and, in 
fact, has a greater reputation than either of those named; 
‘his productions are deservedly very popular, and his ti-| 
ilents are appreciated; and we cannot suppose that he 1s 
any more than making the usual pilgrimage of literary 
men to the old country, previous to casting from his eyes 
the film of Lachelorism, and becoming a good and dutiful 
citizen of the Union. Probably he goes with a commis- 
sion in his pocket, having been a most industrious laborer! 
in the vineyard of democracy. In tiis case, as the pre- 
sent is the age of sinecures, we may expect much delight 
hereafter, in reading the product of his ample leisure. 
His *Thanatopsis,” lines ‘To the Evening Wind,” and) 
“To a Waterlowl,” are not infer to any productions of, 
similar character in the language. 














Cixcrsnati Curosicie.—James H. Perkins, Esq., has! 
assumed the editorial charge of the Chronicle. Mr. Per-! 
kins is a gentleman of fine literary acquirements, and of 
very superior talents. He has written to a considerrble 
extent for our city periodicals, and his productions have | 
always been marked by beutiful diction and elevated 
thought; and the vein of quiet humor which pervades 
some of his articles, carries the reider back to the paliny 
Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow days of the gentle 
Geoffrey Crayon. We have no doubt, that under Mr, 
Perkins’ superintendence, our cotemporary will be all 
that its readers could wish to have it. 








PAnorama or Mexico.—This masterly production of 
art still continues to be exhibited at the corner of Main 
aid Seventh streets. Of the merits of this painting it is 
searcely necessary to mike a remark. Its superiority 
lias been attested by the best judges of the arts in this 
and foreign countries. Those who wish to spend an 
hour or two most delightfully, are recommended to visit 
it. These are dul] times, but the price of admission is 
low, being but twenty-five cents. 





Tur Tomato.—We would inquire of our obliging 





\ funds. 


\ 











neighbor of the «Farmer and Mechanic,” for the benefit: 
not only of ourselves, but also of our friends, (for we can 
tind none of them that have information upon the subject,); 
whether there is any way of preserving the Tomato 
through the winter and spring, except as pickles, catch- 
up and conserves.—We have grown the vegetible, and 
have made considerabie inquiry upon the subject, but 
without receiving any satisfactory information. 











be in want of a good paper from the interior of tl. state, 
| we recommend to them the ‘Journal and Advertise: ,” pub- 
1). a * - r 

lished at Diyton, by Messrs. R. N. and W. F. Cony, 


Dayton Journat.—Should any of our political friends |! 


li 
1} 








one ofthe handeomest in appearance, and is conducted with 
lability and firmness. It is warmly opposed to the present 
administration. This we state as a fact, not as a nicrit, 

or otherwise. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS.—By recentarrivals at New York, 
London and Liverpool papers have been received to the Ist 
of July. In the British House of Lords, the editor of the 
London Morning Post had been brought to tie bar for a 
libel on the Chancellor. 

Lord Grey had given notice of his intention to move for 
a renewal of the Irish Coercion Bill on the Ist of July. 





| 
| 











A bill ‘to authorise Roman Catholics in England to be 
married by Clergymen of their own religious persuasion, 
had beenordered to a sccond reading. 

Paginini had eloped with a young lady, a pupil of his 
named Watson, aged 17; she was re-taken at Bologne. 

Don Carlos is in London. The British Government has 
refused protection to those officers of his suite who are 
accused of high crimes. 

Jn Treland, a dreadful fiction fight had taken place at 
Ballyhagh races, thirteen miles from Tralee, between the 
“Cooleys” and the “Lawlers,” and nearly a hundred were 
killed, The bodies were floating down the river next 
morning. 

Sheridan Knowles was to leave London the 26th July, 
for New York. 

The ministerial party have triumphed in the elections. 
Lafitte is returned for Rouen. This has depressed the 
More than 900 arrests have lately taken place at 
Paris, and 1200 in Lyons; all the best ofthe workmen are 


|'daily emigrating. The citizen king is preparing to fortify 


the Tuilleries: the proposed alliance between his daugh- 
ter and the brother of the king of Naples is broken off. 

Letters from Madrid state thit the hopes of the Car- 
lists are by no means annihilated. ‘They are according to 
the last accounts in no want of money, and were well 
organized in several of the provinces, Gen. Quessea had 
left Tolosa for Vittoria. A sanguiniry battle had been 
fought at Pameluna, in. which {wo thousand were killed on 
each side. ‘The Queen’s troops were commanded by her- 
self in person. 
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WEEKLY RECORD. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening of lust week, by the Rev. E. W. 
Schon, Mr. Isaac P. Wintrams, to Miss Louisa Bernarp, 
allof this city. 

On the sune evening by the sume, Mr. Winniam D. 
Barrer, to Miss Eniza Conner, all of this city. 

In thecity of New Oricens, onthe 17th of July, by the 
Rev. Mr. Custis, A. Hanson Eq. to Mrs. P. Burger, 
widow of the L.te Capt. Williti Batler, of this city, 

On Tuesdiy evening list, by the Rev. J. M. Trimble, 
Mr. C. R. West, lite of Philadelphix,to Mrs. Exizapern 
S$. Doxser, daughter of Mr. Christopher Smith, of thie 
city. 

Un Tuesday evening, the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Tynd, Mr. Joun N. Youne, to Miss Exriza Warers, all 
of this city. 

On the same, by the sume, Mr. Wa.T. Greenueap, to 
Miss Acres K. Minuican, all of this city,  * 





DEATHS. 
On the 1th inst, Mrs. Mary Symmes Moore, aged 49, 
consort of Mr. Hingh Moore, of this city. 
*,*Phe entire number of deaths in the city, for the 
week ending August 13, was fifty-two. Ten of these by 
cholera. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Forres rreus.—Mr. Henry George Ward, whose mo- 
tion on the appropiation of the Trish church revenues was 
rejected, is ason of Robert Vlummer Ward, Esq., author 
of «Tremaine? and “De Vere,” and late British Minister 
to Mexico, his travels in which country have lately been 
published. 

We observe Mrs. Trollope, our historiographer, has 
published “Praveis in Belgian and Western Germany. It 
is provable she has desevnted lirgely and censoriously 
upon the penchant of these people for gin ahd tobacco— 
music and metaphysics. She would hive formed in her 
own grotesq? peculiarities and exeentricities, an excel- 
lent tateriil for the dramatis persane of one of Weber's 
wild operis, or Ciocthe’s devils. 

A new Envlish work appears under the modest title of 
“Some account of the English Stage, from 1660 to 1830,” 
in ten vols. octivo! 

Mrs. Jameson has published ‘*Visits and Sketches, at 
Home and Abroad.” , 

The autocrat of all the Russias is about*Vvisiting the 
Crimea. He wishes tocxamine the route towards Persia 
and Hindoston. 

Regnlir steam packets are about to run between Greece 


and Italy, from Nauplit to Messina and Leghorn, and § 


from Patras to Brindisi and Tristie. There are already 
steam packets from Toulon to Algiers, and from Mar- 
seilles along the entirecoast of Italy. Whata delightfal, 
tour will this make. and one that wili be accomplishe 
with such security and speed. Ourtravelers will not 2 
w BP. 
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stop at London or Paris. It will kecome the fashion to| 


visit the ruins of old Carthage—the country of Hannibal 
—the tribes of the Bedouin Arabs, as well as the classic 
monuments of Rome and Athens; and soon, doubtless, 
steam navigation will extend to all the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, to Troy, Smyrna, Constantinople 
and renowned Egypt. 

An interesting work is announced, under the following 
title—History of the Burmese Empire, translated from 
the native MSS.. by Father Sangamano”—under the 
superintendance of the oriental translation fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Col. Macerone’s steam carriages threaten to supersede 
rtil-roads, as ra‘l-roads have almost superseded canals,and 
as steam navigation will probably supersede canvass. 
What mighty revolutions are rapidly succeeding each 
other, all consequent upon the discovery of our country- 
man, Fulton! Macerone’s carriage now goes on the ordi- 
nary roads, at 20 miles an fiour, and a ‘steam diligence” 
is preparing for France.—N. ¥. Star. 

Last night, in the Western Watch-houre, a man, de- 
ranged in mind from intemperance, cut his throat froin 
ear to ear with a rough piece of corroded sheet-iron, the 
fragment of an old stove door. Fortunately the important 
blood-vessels of the neck resisted the rude instrument, and 
although the wound, from its extent and rngged margin, 
has a most appaling appearance, it is not alone fatal in its 
tendency, however it may ultimate in connection with his 
maniacal condition. 

His halucination is such that he does not believe him 
self the person wounded, but thinks that the injury was 
inflicted upon his imagined antagonist, and he justifies the 
act upon the score that it was perpetrated in self defeuce. 

A man who. cuts his own throat in self defence, nay lit- 
erally be said to be cut of his head. 

Strong as this instance of delusion may seem, it is not 
actually greater than the firét acts of intemperance, for 
most drunkards persuade themselves into a like belief, 
that they only take the mind-destroying beverage in self 
defence, to protect themselves against heat or ennui, or 
some other evil equally inimical to their comfort. 

The cases of Mania a Potu, Drunken-madness, or, as it 
is familiarly cailed in our receptacles for cases of such in- 
sanity, the Horrors, that have occurred within the last 
month are unprecedented in number and violence. How 
far this is attributable to the unusual heat of the season, 
the increasing penury and consequent misery of the poor 
or the well known angmented resumption of the use of 
ardent spirits generally, we refer to the consideration of 
the Faculty and of the Temperance Society.— Ballimore 
Gazelle. 

Mr. Rufus Fisher, employed in the paper mill of Mr. 
Paul Ellis, at Dedham, Mass. received a wound in the 
arm two or three wecks since, by the accidental discharge 
of a gun. He appeared to be doing well, but on Thurs- 
day of last week he complained of soreness in the cheek 
bones, which proved to be lock jaw, and on Monday ke 
died in dreadful agony. ‘This man appears to have been 
the sport of fortune. His skull has been fractured twice; 
several times he has been severely cut and bruised in the 
limbs; about a year since, while blasting rocks, he was 
blown up and severely injured, having from that time 
nearly lost the use of his left hand.—Jd, 

Upwards of two thousand Emigrants have arrived at 
our port within the lust two weeks from the interior of 
(iormany, many of them rich, independent farmers, and 
al] of them porsessing those habits of industry and so- 
briety characteristic of the country which gave them 
birth. They are all destined to the West, that land of 
promise to the forlorn and the oppressed of Europe, where 
they will ere long give an impetus to the richness and re- 

sources of those distant regions, which must make them 
the pride and boast of the New World.—dd. 


Wnhaurs.—A_ French Naturalist, Chauvin, declares 
that he has seen whales play with their young in the most 
singular manner, balancing them on their tails, and then 
throwing them over their heads. He states that the sea- 
men of the ship in which he was, used whale’s milk in 
their coffee, and found it excellent! 

—_—_——_— 


Fastine EXTRA.—Therese Saumur, wife of Joseph 


Plouf, of St. Martin, was last week in exhibition at the | 


Court House in Montreal. She has taken no nourishment 


for two years and a halt, except a few spconfuls of miik,| 
tea or oat water at atime, which she swallows drop by | 
drop, and often passes three or four days without this 


slight aliment. Her appearance is healthy 
no pain excepting when she drinks, which causes her 
stomach to swell. 
which she occasionally applies to her mouth. 


The wife of the Rev. Mr. Smith, residing in Cabot St. 
Boston, lost her life on Thursday evening of list week, 
by leting aspirit-gas lamp fall, the gas taking fire, which cowfortable circumstances, and left. but few debts to be 


* spread the flames over ber clothes. 
‘By, 


, and she feels | 


She carries with her a lump of sugar, 


| Monumenst to Woir anp Montcaum.—Our corres- 
| pondent Gustavus, who recently addressed a letter to this 
‘paper, on the unfinished state in which the Monument te 
| Wolf and Montcalm has been suifered to remain, will be 
gratified to knew that, by request, and at the expense of 
the Earl of Dalhous‘e, measures are now taking for plac- 
‘ing the several inscriptions upon it, and removing the just 
‘reproach to which Gustavus in his letter adverts. ‘rhe 
icast brass letters for the names of the two heroes, to be 
‘placed on the northern and the southern faces of the 
column, were -ent from England some time part, and be- 
ling placed in one of the buildings of the Engineer De- 
partment, eleven of them were lost. A brass founder is 
now replacing them, and they will be immediately ailixed 
'to the column, In engraving the long explanatory in- 
scription, sent over from England, an error was made by 
the masea, Which is now correcting, and it will shortly be 
‘in its proper place. ‘The inscription for the front will also 
be engraved as soon as a slab of suitable marble. can be 
lobtained. It is as follows: 


MORTEM. VIRTVS. COMMVNEMe. 


FAMAM. HISTORIA. 
POSTERITASs 


LEDIT. 


MONVMENTVM. 


A. 3. MDCCCXXVII. 





It may be exnected therefore, that ere long the monu- 
'ment will declare on its face the purpose for whici it was 
erected, and no longer be permitted to stand “Sine nomi- 
ine corpus.” —Quelec Mercury. 


Horrie.e catrastropur.—It is our painful duty this 
|morning. to record one of the most shocking events that 
his recently occurred in this city. Yesterday morning, a 
little before one o'clock, Mr. John Signer and his wite 
| Mary, of 161 Anthony street, hiving closed their store, 
}were about retiring to bed, when the husband placed a 
| small night limp which was burning on. the counter; he 
wished tu replenish it with some of the very inflamma- 
ble and dangérous liquid (composed of alcohol and tur- 
|pentine) called “portable gus; for this purpose he un- 
jscrewed the top of the lawp, and iid it, with the wick 
jstill burning, on the counter He then took up a gallon 
jjcan, contaming a considerable quantity of the liquid, and 
||Was about to pour some of it into the lamp, wien the 
flame caught the fluid, and ignited the whole in an in- 
jstant. ‘Phe top of the cin was dlown off by the explo- 
sion—the burning liquid was threwn all over the body of 
lair. Signer, as well as that of his wife, who caine to his 
assistance; and in a moment or two, they were both en- 
veloped, as it were, in a sheet of tlame, from head to foot. 
\ young women nained Eliza Reynoldson, who was in 
the store, ran to their assistance and endeavored. to ex- 
tinguish the flames, but her own dress caught fire and 
burned her neck. fice and hair very severely, and her 
irigut eye is so much injured that she will probably lose 
‘the use of it. ‘There was noone else in the house but the 
ltwo female children of Mr. Signer’s; and they must all 
jhave been burnt to a cinder, had not @ young man named 
| James, a pilot, Who Was passing at the time, and heard 
ithe shrieks, burst epen tue dvor, and rushing in, smuti- 
jered the blize on the dress of Eliza Reynotdson. Mrs. 

Signer rap into the street, with her clothes burning, and 
fell down screaming. on the side walk; one or two per- 
sons came to her assistance, and among them was a 
|; wretch wuo put his hand into her bosoin and stole a purse 
containing »20, with which he decamped; the others 
lwrapped three sheets and a blanket round her, all ot 
|| which were burnt through before the fllmes were com- 
ipletely extinguished. Mr. Signer ran, half distracted..in- 
to a wood-iiouse in the back yard, and jumped into a 
|, wash tub partly full of water. All the time he scarcely 
j uttered a siviek or groan, until his clothes were torn ou 
his body, and the tire smothered. He then sunk down, 
!’ They were 
| both taken up stairs and laid on the beds, where taey re- 
vecived every attention that skill could devise, from the 
{hands of Dr. Mott, who soon caine to dress their wounds. 
||" Phey were both barnt in the most dreadful and indescri- 
\}bable manner. ‘The hair, and eye brows and lashes, were 
||burnt otf their heads and faces: their eyes and mouth, 
and in fict their fees, were burnt and blistered all over; 
| the flues had burnt into his chest and side—her spine 
was nearly lid bare, and the skin was burnt and blister- 
ed nearly over the whole surface of their bodies. ‘They 
| lingered in the greatest possible agony for some hours. 
| She died about half part 4 o’elock, and death put a period 
r|jto lis suierings a little befure 7 in the morning. ‘They 
; were buried yesterday morning, about he It past LL o'clock. 
M’Grath, the strect inspector of the ward, went to the 
| house early in the morning, took an inventory of the 
goods, and locked ap the store. In one of their trunks 
he found between gi) Gand g?O0 in cash. They were in 








exclaiming, “Uh God! Pim a done man 


| 
ii 


j| cancelled. . 





WESTERN PERIODICAL LICERATURE. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 


AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
EDITED BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER AND THOMAS H. SHREVE, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


Tue fourth volume of the Cincinnatt Mrrror, and 
Western Gazette of Literature and Science, will be com. 
menced early in Uctober next. The coming volume of 
the Mirror will be marked by a number of improvements 
upon the present; but the general features, which at this 
time distinguish the paper, will remain unchanged. Ag 
heretofore, the Mirror will contiin a large proportion of 
UriGinaAL Matter, and the choicest articles from the 
Foreign and American Magazines. Its contents will con. 
sist of original and selected Tales—Essays—Poetry—Bj. 
ographical and Historical Sketches—Reviews of and go. 
pious extracts from New Works in the various depart. 
inents of Literature—a Compendium ef the News of the 
day—Desultory Paragraphs—and such Intelligenee of a 
general nature as my seem to be interesting to fami- 
lies, 

iz To make the Mirror still more worthy of the pa- 
tronage of the Western Community, the Publishers prom. 
ise, in the fourth volume, a series of ‘Tales illustrative of 
Western peculiarities, history and scenery, written ex. 
pressly for this work. Also, as often as once a month, a 
piece of Music, arranged for the Piano-forte or Guitar, 
Paper of a quality superior to the present will be used, 
ind the mechanical appearance of the work, generally, 
wilt be improved. 

The series of Original Western Tales which are to ap- 
pear in this volume, (one of which shall be published eve- 
ry month,) will be from the pens of the 

Rev. Timorny Furnr, author of + Francis Berrien,’ 
&c. &e. 

» author of ‘Mike Fink, or the 

Last of the Boatmen,’ &c. 

J. A. M’CiuN®, Esg., autiior of ‘Camden, a novel,’ 
&c. 

B. Drake, Esq., author of ‘ Tales from the Portfolio of 
a young Backwoodsman,’ &c. 

James H, Pernins, Esg., author of * Familiarity, or the 
Widow’s Wig,’ &c. 


Morcan Ngytte, Esa. 


Joun B. Dition. 
The authoress of * Hospitality, a tale,’ the ‘Swedish 
Girl,’ a popular poem, &c. 
Mes. Jutta L. Dumonr. 
s«  P. WW. Bate. 
li. S. Haynes. 
C. L. Henrz,—And others. 

The Poetical department of the Mirror will still be 
contributed to by I’. W. Tomas, author of ‘ The Emi- 
grant,’ J. N. M’Jinron, Orway Curry, and others ;— 
and Essays will be furnished from the same pens that 
have hitierto made the Mirror the medium of communi- 
cating their reilections and speculations to tie public. 

*,* The Publisners do not expect the public to make up 
their minds in regard to the merits of the Mirror, on the 
strength of the testimony of its cotemporaries; but as 
there are many sections of the West in which the work is 
yet entirely anknown, they have thought it proper to 
state, that since the Mirror came iuto their hands, it has 
veen acknowledged, by such papers as the Baltimore Daily 
vazette, edited by William Gwyn, Fsq., to be * one of the 
handsomest and cheapest publications in the country, 
Kast or West, and to contain a great deal of interesting 
origina! matter, as well as judicious selections;” by such 
is the Uhio State Journal, edited by Judge Bailhache, to 
be ** not interior, in point of real merit, to the best peri- 
odical works of the day;”’ by such as the Cincinnati Daily 
{iazette, edited by C. Hammond, Esq., to be * beautifully 
executed, filled with excellent matter. and deserving of 
liberal patronage;” and by such as the (lite) Louisville 
Daily Herald, edited by W. ‘Tannchill, Esq., to be wor- 
thy of ‘wide circulation in the West.” 

CGN DITIONS. 

“Tue Cincryyatr Mirror is published every Saturday 
morning, on fine super-royal paper, in the quarto form, 
convenient for preservation and binding. The annual sub- 
scription price is, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payableat 
the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any 
time within six months thereafter. When the above terms 
are not complied with, and the publishers have to employ 
collector, Three Dollarsand Mifty Cents will be invaria- 
bly demanded. The paper for a year makes a handsome 
volume of four hundred ard sixteen large pages, which 
couttin an amount of reading mutter equal to fifteen 
duodecimo volumes of three hundred pages each. A title 
page and index furnished at the close of each volume. 
Applications for the work to be made to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Pusutsuers, 


_— 
Cincinnati, O. 


“ 


“é 








Otfice of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 
streets, in Jolnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 








3rd door from the corner. 





